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CHARLES ALLSTON COLLINS. 





‘FOURFOLD interest attaches toe the kindly and 
gentle humorist whose name is here inscribed. 
He was the younger son of William Collins, in some 
respects the most intensely and thoroughly English of 
all our Royal Academicians. He was the son-in-law 
of Charles Dickens, the most popular author of the 
century, and the greatest of all creators of purely 
humorous character. He was the brother of Wilkie 
Collins, who, as a novelist, in the intricate and often 
weird construction of his stories may be said to have 
almost raised Sensationalism into a fine art. Added to 
this, he was himself, in the truest sense, so far as he 
ever ambitioned, an artist of delicate and rare refine- 
ment. His artistic powers, moreover, were twofold, 
for he won distinction, in his time, with equal ease as 
a writer and as a painter. What was chiefly remark- 
able about him was this—that whether seated at his 
desk or at his easel, he could with so much grace and 
suavity give the freest play to his charming fancies, 
although during the later years of his life his sensi- 
tively nervous organisation was often racked with the 
acutest suffering. If, probably by reason of his being 
cruelly over-weighted by the disease which was secretly 
preying upon his constitution, and which at last proved 
fatal, he never soared to any great height either in art 
or in authorship, his aim in each was always elevated. 
At the outset of his career his aspiration was to be an 
artist purely and solely with the brush and palette. It 
was only by an afterthought when his health was 
prematurely broken that he took—as to an anodyne— 
to literature. Unknown and unsuspected even—until life 
had actually passed away, when signs, so unmistakeable 
in their significance as to render anything like a post- 
mortem examination unnecessary, revea the source 
of the anguish he had been for so many years enduring 
—there had fastened upon his vitals that formidable 
malady under which Napoleon the Great succumbed 
at St. Helena—cancerous ulceration of the stomach— 
the torment of which hardly anything can allay, and 
the danger of which there is nothiig that can eradicate. 
Bearing in mind now what must have been all the 
while the severity of his sufferings, those who knew 
him the best will mingle with the grief they cannot 
but feel at the thought of all he must Have undergone 
an unaffected sense of admiration for the sweet philo- 
sophy with which those hidden pangs were silently 
endured. Here, indeed, was one who, even in the 
prostration consequent upon some of those sharper 
paroxysms of pain had learnt, out of a nobler system 
of ethics than that of the stoic and the Spartan how 
“‘to suffer and be strong.” Instead of the fierce and 
burning ordeal he had to- pass through in any way 
marring his nature, its effect seemed rather to be that 
of sweetening his naturally gentle disposition, and the 
sweetness was certainly expressed in every delicate 
line of his pale and spirituelle countenance. 
Charles Allston Collins was born at Hampstead on 
Friday, the 25th January, 1828. As already intimated, 





he was the younger son of William Collins, the Royal 
Academician. His father, like himself and like his 
elder brother, Wilkie, was by birth a Londoner. More 
than that, in the every fibre of his being, in the whole 
tone and colour of his genius, he was an undoubted 
Englishman. Yet for all this he came on the one 
hand from Irish and on the other from Scotch 
parentage. His father—Wilkie and Charles Collins’ 
grandfather—was indubitably an Irishman. He was 
a native of Wicklow, and was descended from a race 
that, while it had been originally English, had for 
several generations been naturalised in Ireland. It is 
curious to remember now, in regard to this grandfather 
of the novelist, Wilkie Collins, this father of William 
Collins, the Royal Academician, that he was famous 
in his day as the author of a singularly original, 
artistic, and romantic fiction, entitled, ‘‘ The Memoirs 
of a Picture.” A fitting precursor that, surely, for the 
painter of ‘‘ Happy as a King,” and for the romancist 
of “‘The Woman in White” and ‘ Armadale.” An 
appropriate progenitor also, let us say, for the young 
artist who at twenty-three, produced, from the pigments 
on his palette, ‘Convent Thoughts,” and, but a little 
later, threw off with his not less skilful pen, now “A 
Cruise upon Wheels,” now ‘ The Bar Sinister.” The 
Academician’s mother, the grandmother of the two 
novelists of our time, was a Scottish lady, who was 
born in the immediate neighbourhood of Edinburgh. 
Apart from her husband’s foreshadowing, so to speak, 
of the artistic and literary eminence achieved for them- 
selves by his son and his grandsons, the race from 
which they sprang had, in one instance at least, before 
that, through oné of its members, obtained a certain 
degree of distinction. It had done so, we mean, in the 
instance of an ancestor well known in his day as Dr. 
Samuel Collins, perhaps the most remarkable anato- 
mist of the century (the seventeenth) in which he 
flourished. Originally the family of the Collinses had 
come from Chichester. Thence it was that, in 1688,a 
junior branch of it emigrated to Ireland in the midst of 
that stormy pefiod of Revolution. Wearing the uni- 
form of the Orange William, one of these Collinses, 
newly arrived there in the Emerald Island from 
England, fought at the battle of the Boyne against the 
forces of King James the Second. Afterwards, the 
civil war being at an end, this transplanted branch of 
the family from Chichester settled there in Wicklow, 
and to all intents and purposes became Irishmen and 
ceased to be Englishmen. The English character of 
the race, however, was thoroughly reclaimed when the 
grandfather of the subject of this memoir arrived in 
London towards the close of the last century, and there 
taking up his abode, became, on the 18th September, 
1787, the father of William Collins, the future Royal 
Academician. ‘Thirty-three years afterwards, that 1s 
in 1820, the latter having been then for some few years 
an Associate, was invested with the cordon bleu of 
art as R.A. Elect. <A couple of years later om, 
in the autumn of 1822, he married Harriet Geddes, 
whose sister, Mrs. Margaret Carpenter, was one of 
the most eminent portrait painters of that period. 
When their eldest son, William Wilkie Collins, was 
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porn to them, in the January of 1824, Sir David Wilkie, 
as the now famous novelist’s second name attests, stood 
as sponsor at the christening. When, four years later, 
another son, Charles Allston Collins, was born to them, 
at the date already particularised, there stood in his 
regard in the same capacity, as his second name in 
like manner indicates, one of the most distinguished 
artists of America, the Titian, as he was sometimes 
called, of the United States, honourably known to this 
day in the annals of art as Washington Allston. 
Incidentally, a glimpse is caught of the very personality 
of the great Transatlantic painter, through the Diary 
of Henry Crabb Robinson, where, meeting the artist at 
an evening party, (vol. i., p. 92) that Old-World 
Remembrancer remarks in his regard, under date 
goth April, 1818, “‘ Allston has a mild manner, a soft 
voice, and a sentimental air with him—not at all 
Yankeeish ; but his conversation does not indicate the 
talent displayed in his paintings.” The selection thus 
made of their respective godfathers plainly enough 
betoken the intensely artistic surroundings during the 
earlier part of their lives of the two sons of William 
Collins, the Academician. The elder of the two, 
William Wilkie, was originally intended for commerce, 
afterwards studied for the law, and eventually took to 
literature. Articled for four years to an eminent firm 
in the tea trade with China, he, at the end of that 
interval, was entered as a student of Lincoln’s Inn; 
but, on his father’s death, having written (very effec- 
tively) his biography, he found in letters his profession. 
His younger brother, Charles Allston Collins, evidenced 
from an early period of his childhood ‘a taste for the 
tefined art in which their father had found both fortune 
and celebrity. His education had been cared for 
partly at home, under a private tutor, partly in private 
schools, the same course having been previously 
adopted in regard to his brother. An occasional 
journey abroad with his parents enlarged his ex- 
periences while he was yet a stripling. His love of 
art grew with him, and he practised it sedulously at 
every opportunity. From his father’s Journal, at the 
very beginning of 1846, when Charles Collins was just 
tighteen years of age, we find evidence of his having 
ventured even then to sketch the portrait of the 
Academician. The entry runs thus in the Journal of 
William Collins, under date—‘“ January 6th. Came 
down to my painting-room. Sat to Charley nearly all 
day for a drawing of my head.” And two days after- 
wards, again—‘ January 8th. Sat to Charley, etc. 
Read the paper, and went to work, not much in the 
humour for it.” When the anniversary of his son’s 
birth came round, a little more than a fortnight later, 
We read in the father’s Journal this earnest and prayerful 
memorandum—one that will be re-perused just now 
hot without emotion by the more intimate friends of 
the artist author whose remains have been so recently 
aid at rest in Brompton Cemetery—“ January 25th 
[1846.] Dear Charley’s birthday. God be praised 
for having brought him to his eighteenth birthday. I 
have only one thing to pray for’ respecting him: that 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ will give him the 

€ riches, preserving in him and daily renewing to 





comest in Thy glory!” But little more than a twelve- 
month after those tender and solemn words were 
written, William Collins, on the 17th February, 1847, 
breathed his last, his heart being found ona post-mortem 
examination to have been in a state of disease exceeding 
anything in the experience of the four medical gentle- 
man by whom it was examined. Eventually, when 
Charles Collins himself passes away, at a much earlier 
age, the organic disease by which his system was no 
less insidiously undermined proves to have been of a 
far more severe and in every way indeed of a far more 
formidable character. 

Knowing well that his father’s wish had always been 
that he should devote himself as energetically as pos- 
sible to the cultivation of his artistic powers, Charles 
Collins began in earnest his career as a painter in the 
highest school of all, that of the Academy, in the early 
part of the ensuing twelvemonth. For eleven years 
altogether, namely, from 1848" to 1858, each inclusive, 
he dedicated the bulk of his time to the practice of 
painting. It was not until the fourth of those eleven 
years was beginning, however, that any of the products 
of his easel were, in the May of 1851, hung upon the 
walls of the Academy Gallery. In the Academy 
Catalogue of that year, when Paxton’s Fairy Palace 
of Glass was glittering on the greensward of Hyde 
Park, there appeared for the first time among the 
alphabetically arranged exhibitors, the name and 
address of ‘‘C. Collins, 17, Hanover Terrace, Regent’s 
Park.” His contributions were two pictures, each of 
them having that hall-mark of true bullion, the stamp 
of originality. One was simply a likeness—718, “ Por- 
trait of William Bennett, Esquire”; but even there one 
was able to see something of the entity or eidolon of 
the sitter, through the shadowing forth of his mere 
bodily presence. The other picture was of a higher, 
because of a purely ideal character—4g3, ‘ Convent 
Thoughts.” Appended to that title, by way of double 
elucidation, was a verse from the Psalms, and a couplet 
from Shakespeare. The fifth verse of the 143rd Psalm— 


‘I meditate on all Thy works; I muse on the works of Thy 
hands.” 


The utterarrce of the Master-Dramatist being simply 


this— 
“ Thrice blessed they that waste so well thy blood 
To undergo such maiden pilgrimage.” 


It was a serene fancy, a beautiful and all but unearthly 
abstraction, that was symboled forth on the young 
artist’s canvass, carrying the spectator’s thoughts away 
far from the turmoil of the busy work-a-day world 
around him, to— 


‘“‘ Those deep solitudes and awful cells 
Where heavenly pensive contemplation dwells,” 


The youthful and brilliant band of the Pre-Raphaelites, 
as those idealizing realists of the brush were rather 
absurdly called, half in derision, half in wonder, were 
then just beginning to startle the modern world of art 





by their mingled genius and eccentricity. Taking his 
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place conspicuously at a single stride, in the very front 
rank of these (we are almost tempted to call them 
retrograding innovators), Charles Collins, even then at 
the outset, and for several years afterwards, was 
regarded as one of the foremost champions and 
vindicators of this so-termed Pre-Raphaelism. Millais, 
who was already recognized as facile princeps of the 
group, had contributed to the Academy that season 
three pictures in his earlier manner, one or other of 
which may still be in our reader’s remembrance— 
“Mariana in the moated Grange,” “The Return of 
the Dove from the Ark,” and ‘‘ The Woodman’s 
Daughter,” from a poem by Coventry Patmore. A 
twelvemonth afterwards—the incident is still memorable 
in the annals of our Modern School of English Pain- 
ters—the walls of the suite of rooms at the east side of 
the National Gallery, then the home of the Royal 
Academy, blossomed thickly all over, like the hedge- 
row, the coppice, and the shrubbery, with a wealth of 
may blooms, pink and white—all owing to a casual 
remark thrown out, par parenthése, by John Ruskin, the 
greatest art-critic of our generation. Entering the 
gallery that season, one felt, as Leigh Hunt sings of 
the very month at the approach of which the Academy 
throws open its doors to all comers— 





“* May, thou merry month complete— 
May, thy very name is sweet.” 


Immediately opposite the chief entrance, in the place 
of. honour at the extremity of the principal apartment, 
there hung in that year of grace 1852 Maclise’s well- 
remembered picture of “Alfred in the Tent of 
Guthrum the Dane,” a picture smothered or overladen 
with a very cascade or cataract of May blossoms. 
Frost under the same genial influence broke into bloom 
charmingly with his ‘‘ May Morning.” Others, troops 
of others, acted just as eagerly as those upon Mr. 
Ruskin’s suggestion. Among them, although this was 
but his second year as an exhibitor, Charles Collins 
with radiant freshness put in his appearance. A stately 
full-length life-size portraiture of the then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the Right Hon. B. Disraeli, painted by 
the now President of the Royal Academy, F. 
Grant, R.A., will yet doubtless by many be borne 
vividly in their recollection. It was numbered 54, and 
close to it, numbered 55, was C. Collins’ ‘““May in the 
Regents Park,” conspicuous for its floral beauty even 
in the midst of such abounding efflorescence. A couple 
more of the young artist’s paintings were in that year’s 
collection, both of them in their dreamy and almost 
sacred character akin to the earliest picture he had 
thus on view, already mentioned under its title of 
‘“Convent Thoughts.” 347 was illustrative of half-a- 
dozen tenderly suggestive lines from Keble’s ‘“‘ Lyra 
Innocentium.” 1091 pourtrayed an incident recounted 
by the Rev. Alban Butlerin his great work of ‘ The 
Lives of the Saints,” an incident there related in 
regard to the Devout Life of Saint Elizabeth of 
Hungary. It depicted her kneeling in prayer outside 
the closed door of the palace chapel upon one of those 
occasions when she had gone thither for her devotions 
only to find the portal locked; yet, resolute upon not 





being baulked thereby in her intention, seeking solace 
in her childish orisons even there upon the barred 
threshold. ‘If she found the doors of the chapel in 
the palace shut,” says Alban Butler, when relating*the 
circumstance, ‘‘ not to lose her labour, she knelt down 
at the threshold, and always put up her petition to the 
throne of God.” Before quitting our reference to the 
1852 Exhibition, we may here mention in passing by 
way of recalling the salient features of the season to 
our reader’s remembrance, that it was the year in 
which J. E. Millais displayed his ‘‘ Ophelia” and W. H. 
Hunt “ The Hireling Shepherd,” when Ward shewed 
to the world ‘‘ Charlotte Corday going to Execution,” 
and Frith revealed through his picture of ‘“ Pope 
Making Love to Lady Mary Wortley Montague,” how 
the poet was laughed from the tender passion into 
white-faced hatred. During the three subsequent 
years Charles Collins was still numbered among the 
exhibitors at the Royal Academy, upon each occasion, 
however, supplying no more than one painting to the 
year’s collection. In 1853, for example, his contri- 
bution was 346—and was illustrative of four lines from 
Keble’s “‘ Christian Year.” In 1854 he gave in 605 
“A Thought of Bethlehem,” taking his subject from a 
charming incident related in regard to Madame de 
Chantal by Miss Julia Kavanagh in her “‘ Women of 
Christianity.” Finally, 1855, he had hanging on the 
walls of the Academy yet one other painting. It was 
numbered 1334, and was commemorative in_ its 
very title of ‘“‘The Good Harvest” of the previous 
autumnal season, the crops of which had been un- 
usually abundant. Illness then came to alter all his 
plans for the future. Young though he was, his health 
broke and art had to be, almost perforce, abandoned. 
Then it was that, in consolation to himself as one 
sinking prematurely into a valetudinarian, he took to 
literature—first of all, may be, tentatively, but before 
long systematically and thoroughly. Gradually 
estranging himself from his once familiar studio, he 
took, with evidently increasing delight, to haunting 
his desk and his book-room. From an early date he 
was enrolled by Charles Dickens, his future father- 
in-law, upon the Staff of Household Words. To its 
pages he contributed, at uncertain intervals, but 
often in rapid and sustained sequence, a_ variety 
of miscellaneous papers. Several of these, being 
of a homogeneous character, were subsequently 
collected together for separate publication. The 
first production issued from the press with his name 
as its author upon the title-page, was a little volume, 
published in 1859, in pinkish glazed boards, in 
external appearance something like the original 
editions of Thackeray’s Christmas Books, such, for 
example, as “‘ Mrs. Perkins’ Ball,” or “‘ Dr. Birch and 
his Young Friends.” It was entitled, ‘‘ A New Sentt- 
mental Journey,” not in the least like Sterne’s, nor, 
indeed, in any way pretending to be. It was published 
by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, and was embellished 
with a couple of steel engravings, designed by the 
author’s own hand, to which, as was but natural to the 
last, the pencil no less than the pen came familiarly: 
Throughout the little work there was discernible a fe 
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fectly unforced and most agreeable vivacity. Thefun that 
was revealed in one scene in which Myself, Snob, and 
Presentimentalist are at once Interlocutors and Fellow 
Travellers, was simply, in one word, delightful. My- 
self, as must be obvious, is the author who tries to 
listen simultaneously to what is being said very 
prosingly by Snob and most interestingly by Presenti- 
mentalist. With what effect, with a result how con- 
fusedly bewildering may be readily conjectured. It 
leads in the end, however, to the relation of a most 
startling and dramatic incident about a pair of ricketty 
revolvers and a German workman, who shoots and 
is himself shot by accident. A twelvemonth after 
the publication of this maiden work there was reprinted, 
in 1860, from Household Words, under the significant 
motto of ‘“‘ Seeing is Believing,” a brilliant series of 
papers entitled, “‘ The Eye Witness and his Evidence 
about many Wonderful Things.” It was inscribed in 
terms at once graceful, kindly, and humorous to the 
late Chauncy Hare Townshend. Among the many 
wonderful things described with a serio-comic effect 
that was quite irresistible were the Talking Fish and 
the Infant Magnet. There wasa delectable description 
of the Theatre Royal Thamesend. In an account of 
Skating and Skaters there was a drily droll ‘‘ Disser- 
tation on the Art of Tumbling.” If for nothing 
tise the Eye Witness volume would be especially 
memorable for its laughter-moving commemoration of 
some of the numerous wonders observable in our 
London Statues and in certain of our London Build- 
ings. Another, and a very notable volume, thoroughly 
and most refreshingly humorous in its original concep- 
tion, as well as in its whole treatment from the first 
page to the last, was one which, the next in order, 
made its appearance from the pen of Charles Collins, 
bing published for him by the Messrs. Routledge. 
This, which was eminently successful, having run 
ito a second edition as early as in 1863, was 
tapitally entitled ‘‘ A Cruise upon Wheels.” It pur- 
ported to be ‘‘a chronicle of some Autumn Wanderings 
among the deserted Post Roads of France,” in itself a 
ing notion, but a notion that was yet more 
charmingly realised. It described a succession of 
homely adventures that extended over an interval of 
i more than twenty-six days, involving an expenditure 
fas small an amount of capital as 402 francs altogether. 
The frontispiece of itself was provocative of the reader’s 
mterest, with its comical limning of Monsieur Morne, 
of Malaise, seated sturdily in his arm-chair, with the 
kw bristles on his bald head erect, apparently at things 
 general—his tobacco-pipe toyed with in his two 
ds—his round spectacles all ablaze—and standing 
petkily between his feet his favourite shaggy white 
°§, “of the breed known in France by the name of 
r ulous.” The travellers together upon this expedi- 
on are two—Mr. Fudge and Mr. Francis Pinchbold. 
‘ir conveyance is a four-wheeled carriole, drawn at 
“arting’ by a white mare yclept Bijou, the Pearl of 
Ise, and at the close by a horse named Blinkers. 
“ttndant upon the two voyageurs (literally voyageurs, 
if cruise upon wheels) is their trusty little four- 
attendant, the honest dog, Mazard. Starting 





upon their course on the afternoon of Saturday, the 
Ist September, 1860 (exactly ten years before the 
historic crash at Sedan, when the Napoleonic Empire 
went down in blood and flame to the roar of Von 
Roon’s artillery), away these good-humoured holiday 
Englishmen go upon their pleasant autumnal excur- 
sion. With all sorts of amusing and often most 
unexpected vicissitudes, they clatter on through St. 
Omer, Paris, Fontainebleau, Montbard, Dijon, and 
Auxonne, until crossing the Jura Mountains, going 
steeply up and then all but perpendicularly down, 
carriole, Blinkers, Mazard, Fudge, Pinchbold, bag and 
baggage, they reach the beautiful lake-mirrored town 
of Geneva, and settle down there, for an interval of 
rest, just beyond the ‘‘ Limite de France,” after all 
their joyous, healthful, exhilarating wanderings. 
Having written by this time three charming volumes 
of essays, or sketches of character, Charles Collins 
after this appeared thrice before the reading world in 
his more ambitious character as a novelist. In rapid 
succession he brought out, each in two volumes, three 
stories of singular interest and of very ingenious con- 
struction. Two of them appeared, if not simultaneously, 
at any rate in the same year of publication. This was 
in 1864, when he produced, through the hands of 
Messrs. Smith and Elder, ‘‘ The Bar Sinister,” and, 
through those of Messrs. Sampson Low and Son, 
the tale of ‘‘Strathcairn.” The Earl of Strathcairn 
was the hero of the latter, the heroine being his 
daughter Helen, who goes by the loving and admiring 
sobriquet of the Lily of Strathcairn. In the former 
novel, the one bearing the felicitous, or, at any 
rate, striking title of “‘The Bar Sinister,” the 
plot relates to just six months in the life of 
Major Henry Trelane, ending, after a rather sharp 
ordeal of anxiety, with his happy marriage with 
Madeleine D’Elmar. Not the least interesting per- 
sonages in the narrative are Jean Lebceuf, the good 
and kindly doctor, and his trusty and attached 
domestic, Jacques Morlot. One thinks of them 
together, somehow as one thinks of Jackeymo and 
Riccabocca. ‘The third and last of these two-volumed 
novels from the hand of Charles Allston Collins— 
another Charles Collins there was, who was also a 
novelist, but he was so exclusively as a sporting writer 
—has still to be particularized. It partook more than 
either of the others of a sensational character, as might 
in some measure be conjectured from its very title, 
“At the Bar.” Messrs. Chapman and Hall were 
the publishers, and the work made its appearance in 
1866. As the ‘‘ Good Harvest of Fifty-Four,” denoted 
the last incident in Charles Collins’ career as an artist, 
or, at any rate, as an exhibitor at the Royal Academy ; 
so now, “At the Bar” marked his last appearance in 
authorship. The very dedication had its sorrowful 
significance. For the work was inscribed to Doctor 
Gueneau de Mussy, by his obliged friend, the Author. 
As a matter of course, the title indicating the fact 
plainly enough, the story related to a trial—the trial at 
the Old Bailey of Gabrielle Penmore, who is charged 
there with the murder of Diana Carrington. Con- 
spicuous among the witnesses whose evidence 1s 
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elicited in Court, are Cornelius Vampy, the astrologer, 
and Jane Cantanker, who eventually dies in a mad- 
house. When the time came at length in which 
Household Words was merged, or lapsed, into All the 
Year Round, the Eye Witness, be sure of that, was 
among the deservedly retained and most valued con- 
tributors. It was subsequent to this, but not long 
afterwards, that Charles Collins’ marriage took place 
with Kate, the younger daughter of the late lamented 
Charles Dickens. Illness, however, of a very serious 
character, accompanied at intervals by the severest 
bodily sufferings, came, all too soon, to mar his 
happiness. If his life of late years was often little 
less than a martyrdom, its sharpest throes were 
borne with a truly heroic, because a gentle and 
uncomplaining endurance. Repeatedly he seemed 
to have been reduced to the last extremity through 
acute paroxysms of pain followed by profound pros- 
tration. At intervals he wrote, at intervals rarer 
still he loitered into his studio. As an art critic of rare 
and exceptional qualification he contributed, when art 
criticisms were in any way called for, to the columns of 
The Echo, on whose staff from the hour of its starting 
he had been most judiciously enrolled in that capa- 
city. The weakened frame, the undermined consti- 
tution collapsed at length, with the suddenness of a 
surprise. The Wolf of Death so often announced 
without reason had come at last in earnest. On 
Saturday, the 5th instant, the sufferer for so long 
was seized with his mortal illness. Excessive pain 
tormented him until the morning of Wednesday, the 
oth, when he mercifully sank into a state of uncon- 
sciousness. From that comatose condition he never 
recovered, peacefully breathing his last late on that 
same night or towards the following Thursday morn- 
ing. On Monday, the r4th April, the Easter Monday 
of 1873, his remains were interred in Brompton 
Cemétery. At the time of his demise he had only just 
entered by from two to three months upon his forty- 
sixth year. Aware as we are, now, of the cruel and 
tormenting nature of his malady, the marvel is in the 
first place that his life lasted so long, but still more 
that his gentle and enduring nature bore up to the last 
through intolerable suffering with such serene fortitude. 
At the close of an existence so tried one can but echo 
Kent’s sorrowful, yet half-consoled utterance over the 
body of Lear—“ After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.” 
Or, better still, remembering the years of anguish 
endured by this artist and son of a great artist, this 
humorist and son-in-law of a great humorist, this 
novelist and brother of a great novelist, we cannot but 
find ourselves repeating in reference to himself as he 
lay there so recently upon his death-bed one of his own 
gentlest thoughts—it occurs in his very first work, you 
may find it at the end of the sixteenth chapter of his 
New Sentimental Journey—‘“ Is death the name for a 
release like this? Who can look upon his happy face, 
as he lay upon that bed and say so? It was not the 
end of a life, but the beginning.” 








LETTERS AND COMPETITION. 
PART II. 


66 TN Literature nowadays the masonry is good but 
the architecture bad.” It is nearly a hundred 
years ago since this aphorism was penned, but it is 
truer now than when Joubert threw it off, and as true 
of Great Britain as it was originally of France. Our 
books remind us of the unfinished towns in new lands, 
Something of design is evident, but it is not filled out, 
and what is done may be good though it suggests 
something better. The few who can afford to wait, or 
who work slowly, or who evolve what they do ina 
systematic order, combine good architecture and good 
masonry. But the many are reckless, exuberant, prone 
to give embodiment to every new idea as soon as it 
strikes them, and often victimised by their own prodi- 
gality of conception and rapidity of execution. They 
cannot afford, they imagine, to be even seemingly idle, 
or to linger over their works, giving bright touches here 
and there, and exhausting the mine upon which they 
are working. No; they are nothing if they cannot 
imitate that ‘‘ prodigy of nature” (monstruo de naturaleza) 
as Cervantes called Lope de Vega, who could write a 
comedy before breakfast, and used to boast that he had 
more than a hundred times composed a play and 
brought it on the stage within twenty-four hours. The 
result can hardly be astonishing. We have many 
works, in prose and verse, characterised by Lopean 
defects—want of connection, prolixity, and undigested 
learning. We have travels in the diary form, without 
method, and without effective grouping ; essays upon 
history rather than history itself; novels without a 
piot, plots without flesh and blood characters, or dis- 
cursive tales, written, we imagine, at so much per line; 
and poems without purpose, without unity, without 
polish, almost without poetry. Literature becomes, as 
it were, in Carlyle’s words, “‘a continent of Branden- 
burg sand.” 

The secret of all this is not difficult to discover. It 
is competition. Authors cannot wait. They are too 
eager to figure in the new-book list, to keep their 
names before the world, to add fresh volumes to the 
circulating libraries. Sometimes their own necessities 
beget this feverish haste. They must live, and so they 
compete; the best writers joining in the race with the 
new and unknown ones, and with those who never aim 
to produce a book that will live, but only one that will 
sell. New authors are pushing forward, and older ones 
must look to their laurels. The publishers and the 
public strengthen the temptation. When a writer has 
made a mark, his new work is sure of a certain amount 
of success, whatever its absolute merits may be, and 
however unfavourably it may compare with earlier pro 
ductions. His publishers will take it; yea, grab at It; 
and first editions are frequently exhausted before any 
settled opinion upon it is formed by the public mind. 
Even works written in days when fame was sure to D¢ 
made are printed or reproduced under other titles, oF 4 
trivial volume, not to be scanned without a sense ° 
being cheated, is heralded with flourishes that serve to 
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give it a respectable sale. We could mention several 
glaring instances of this desire to be always pro- 
ducing something new, even unknown authors lend- 
ing their aid, by allowing their productions to 
appear as “edited” by some popular author. Were 
some of our critics a little more honest, this species of 
literary jerrymandering would meet with prompt 
exposure and effectual check. Nor can we hold the 
public guiltless. They are unduly impatient. They 
demand fresh works as they demand the repetition of 
dificult efforts in music or athletics. Throughout we 
have purposely abstained from mentioning authors by 
name, and we shall not break our vow, even under 
strong temptation ; but instances of this petty, peevish 
impatience are not of infrequent occurrence. In more 
than one instance, the long period between one book 
and another. has been explained by the weak hypothesis 
of fear; the writer was, it was said, afraid to write 
anything else lest it should be less successful than 
something previously produced. We have before us, 
even now, a query from Canada as to a long expected 
volume from a deservedly popular writer. With this 
combination of spurs upon a writer’s powers, we are 
glad to have one or two brilliant fragments, and to 
know that some living celebrities are strong enough 
to “sport their oak” against the babble of popular 
solicitation. 

Our remarks have hitherto had reference to men of 
some note, whose works are usually worth reading and 
re-reading. But what shall we say of the shoal of 
writers who snap their fingers at posterity, and care 
only for books that pay, and reviews that make them 
sll? Truly their name is Legion. Book-makers they 
are, in the narrowest Scotch sense. They ‘nibble | 
their nice phlebotomy” in the reading-room of the 
British Museum. ‘They compile, and re-write. They 
say to themselves, ‘‘Go to; am I not also an author ?” 
They get their books “ floated,” as public companies 
are floated. ‘They are sometimes suspected of writing 
teviews upon their own works. They write novels, to 
be purchased of the circulating libraries, a year after 
publication, at the odd one and sixpence over the 
original and orthodox figure for ‘‘a three-decker.” It 
Matters not to them. The world of letters is wide, 
and why should fame disturb them? She is, at best, 
atricksy jade, and so long as they can write and sell, 
and get decent notices, they leave Posterity to the care 
of the ex-member for Westminster, who seems to have 
00 other constituency to care for just now. A large 
department is covered by their exertions. They write 
tales in weekly newspapers. We know an author who 
ad two or three such narratives running weekly in 
ifferent papers every year. They would have filled 
une closely-printed volumes. They were well written, 
often well conceived: but they were all written anony- 
Mously, and we never heard the writer’s name men- 
toned in public, though he earned a good income, and 
tever spiced his pages with murder, seduction, or im- 
Purity. When he dies, if he be not dead now, his 
mind will be as innocent of fresh ideas as the alphabet 
Sof new letters, or gravestones are of original inscrip- 
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tions. In a less feverish struggle for existence, he 
would have left his mark on the time. 

Competition breeds its own sins. Critics solemnly 
apologise when they sit in severe judgment on the 
work of some recently-expired author. They actually 
presume to criticise it as if the writer were unknown 
to fame, and take credit for the presumption! Other- 
wise, we are left to infer, they would have judged 
differently. One review is read in order to write 
another. Prices are affected by fame, even in periodi- 
cals. The unknown author gets so much less, in order 
that the popular one may get more. This system was 
once defended by an eminent author, not according to 
commercial rules, but by the doctrines of the New 
Testament! The defence caused much gnashing of 
teeth, if we do not misinterpret our recollections. 
Authors have even been known to publish their own 
books, in order to revenge one form of competition by 
another. But we do not hear that the gain has been 
correspondingly large. Perhaps, according to their 
own theories, it ought to be smaller. Co-operation, at 
any rate, has a new field before it in the publishing 
business, and those who object to competition when it 
pinches them, but suits other people, may hereafter 
establish what might be appropriately styled a “‘ Public 
Service Book Supply Association.” We throw out the 
hint for the benefit of those whom it may concern. 

A considerable part of the competition we have 
noticed—and the subject is almost endless—is of a 
healthy nature. Some authors do their best under the 
stimulus of golden gains, though Jean Paul did say 
that “ gold pieces and medals of honour draw us down 
in life, and the outward dies without the inward being 
thought of.” Others produce best in ease and away 
from worldly importunities. Their fugitive efforts are 
covered by the veil of anonymity; their best works 
only are lettered with their names. Would the race 
were larger! To others competition comes in letters 
as in other business or profession, making them better, 
leaving them no worse. They die the sooner,—that is 
all. But the type remains, though Nature be “so 
careless of the single life.”” With our sluggish natures, 
as fog-born Englishmen, we profit by the wrestle. Our 
ephemeral literature is unsurpassed in any part of the 
world. France cannot beat it; America has not yet 
learned how to equal it. In the words, then, of one of 
America’s best writers, adopted to our subject, “ Let 
us build altars to the Beautiful Necessity. Let us 
glorify competition!” It is stern as Fate, and it may 
teach us the same lessons. 
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A PLEA FOR CHAUCER. 


\ \ TE think that it is greatly to the discredit of 

educated men in England that they allow the 
Chaucer Society to languish for want of support. Such 
apathy would be natural if we had good editions of the 
works of England’s second greatest poet, and if there 
were no disputed points in his history and poems to be 
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we do of that of Shakespeare, and his poems are full of 
questionable passages which only a careful collation of 
various MSS. will clear up. To remedy this, the 
Chaucer Society was founded in 1868, and assisted by 
such men as Messrs. Furnivall, A. J. Ellis, and W. M. 
Rossetti, has printed a six text or parallel column 
edition of the Canterbury Tales from the six finest 
MSS. known; a like edition of the ‘‘ Death of 
Blaunche ” and the “ Parliament of Fowles ;” a com- 
parison of Chaucer’s Troylus with Boccaccio’s Filos- 
trato; Essays on Chaucer; and part of Mr. Ellis’ 
work on Early English Pronunciation. 

One would have thought that all students of Early 
English literature, if not men of what is called liberal 
education, would have been glad of the opportunity of 
securing at a reasonable rate the works of such a great 
poet edited by great scholars. The result has been 
otherwise. Sixty-six persons in Great Britain have 
joined the Society, which is £700 in debt. Indeed, as 
Mr. Furnival tells us in a most interesting paper in 
Macmillan (March, 1873), written expressly to draw 
attention to the work of the Society, it could not have 
accomplished what it has done except for the liberality 
of its printer, Mr. Childs, of Bungay. 

To show how necessary such work is-for the proper 
appreciation of Chaucer we may mention that until 
Mr. Bradshaw, Librarian of the University Library, 
Cambridge, altered the arrangement of the component 
parts of the Canterbury Tales they had never been 
placed in their proper order. Before this, Rochester 
comes after Sittingbourne in the memorable pilgrimage, 
and not only so, “links” were taken from their proper 
places or altered in character, and the unity of the 
whole destroyed. Those who wish to see the correct 
arrangement will find it given in Mr. Furnivall’s paper 
above mentioned. He thinks that most of the Tales 
were written independently and fitted into the frame of 
the Pilgrimage in 1388, the latest being added at 
intervals until his death in 1400. 

Caxton printed the Tales in 1477-8. Stowe’s edition 
of 1561 is extremely inaccurate. In fact Tyrwhitt 
says, “It would be a work of time to sift accurately 
the heap of rubbish which was added by John Stowe 
to the edition of 1561.” There can be no doubt that 
many of the minor poems attributed to Chaucer by 
Tyrwhitt are not by him, for they contain biographical 
details which cannot belongto Chaucer. Mr. Furnivall 
says that in the ‘“‘Compleynte to Pity” we have the 
first trace of his early disappointment in love, and this 
sadness coloured all his subsequent poems — for 
example, the ‘‘Death of Blaunche the “Duchesse ” 
(September 12, 1369). and it is only when he was com- 
paratively an old man that he got over his sorrow 
sufficiently to write works sparkling with humour like 
the Canterbury Tales. 

To our reproach, be it said, that two years after the 
Chaucer Society had been established and was en- 
deavouring to keep its ground, a German should have 
produced one of the most valuable—perhaps the most 
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Professor Bernhard ten Brink, Professor of the Neo. 
Latin languages at Marburg, in Cassel, who in 1870 
gave to the world his ‘Chaucer: Studien zur 
Geschichte seiner Entwicklung und zur Chronologie 
seiner Schriften, erster Theil 1870.” He had not the 
means of testing the authenticity of disputed works of 
Chaucer, by an examination of the original MSS.., so 
that he was thrown back upon the rhyme-test, and by 
it has produced valuable results. Mr. Bradshaw after- 
wards supplied the MS. test, but has only allowed his 
discoveries to be known to a very small, though 
valuable, extent. We hope soon to be able to welcome 
his Globe Edition of Chaucer. 

The year 1328 is generally given us as that of the 
birth of Chaucer. But in August, 1866, Mr. E. A. Bond, 
of the British Museum, in a paper in the Fortnightly 
Review gave an account of a discovery of great import- 
ance in connection with the poet’s life. In the cover 
of an old MS. he discovered two parchment leaves 
which proved to be part of the ‘“‘ Household account” 
of the wife of Prince Lionel, son of Edward III. 
Under date 1357 there is an entry of ‘a paltock, or 
short cloak, a pair of red and black breeches, and a 
pair of shoes” for Geoffrey Chaucer. He was probably 
a page in the retinue of the Princess, and Mr. Bond 
places the date of his birth at 1340. This would 
accord better with his statement in 1386 that he was 
forty years old and upwards. The 1328 date before 
mentioned was fixed from his tombstone, which stated 
that he died in 1400, aged seventy-two. But this tomb 
was erected in the reign of Edward VI. (c. 1551) by 
Nicholas Bingham, a poet. Mr. Burges, in ‘“ Glean- 
ings from Westminster Abbey,” p. 187, says that the 
architecture is very Gothic for the time, and looks 
more like the end of Henry the Eighth’s time, 
perhaps an old tomb used up. Previous to this, a 
plain marble slab only marked his grave, with (accord- 
ing to Dart) a leaden plate hung on a pillar near, 
having his epitaph written by Surigonius, a poet of 
Milan. 

Tyrwhitt’s reason for thinking the ‘‘ Canterbury 
Tales” were not begun before 1382, is that in the 
“Legends of Good Women” (which, as it mentions 
Anne of Bohemia first, Queen of Richard II., cannot 
be earlier than that year) he does not mention them. 
The latest historical fact mentioned in them is the 
Insurrection of Jack Straw, which happened in 1381, 
aud the earliest in which any narrator is concerned, 
the siege of Algezir 1342-4. The inscription on the 
Tabard gave the date of the celebrated Pilgrimage as 
1383, but Speght, who carefully describes the war in 
1527, does not mention the inscription. Campbell has 
well said, ‘‘ What an intimate scene of English life in 
the fourteenth century do we enjoy in those tales, 
beyond what history displays by glimpses, through the 
stormy atmosphere of her scenes or the antiquarian 
can discover by the cold light of his researches! Our 
ancestors are restored to us not as phantoms from the 
field of battle or the scaffold, but in the enjoyment of 
their social existence. After four hundred years have 
closed over the mirthful features which formed the 
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impress the fancy with the momentary credence that 
they are still alive, as if Time had rebuilt his ruins 
and were re-acting the lost scenes of existence.”’* 

We trust we have said enough to show the great 
interest and importance of the labours of the Chaucer 
Society and to induce our readers to become members.t 





THE BONAPARTE FAMILY. 





HE Bonapartes of Italy trace their origin to John 
Bonaparte, ‘‘ Consul et recteur de Trévise” in 
1183, but the tyranny of Alberic de Romano caused 
many of them to migrate to Bologna and Tuscany. 
So says Sir Bernard Burke, in his “ Vicisitudes of 
Families,” but another origin is claimed for the Bona- 
partes of Corsica. It is said that in 1763 an exile 
from Maina (the ancient Sparta) took refuge at Ajaccio. 
His name was Calomeri, which became Bonaparte in 
the Corsican dialect.* This is mentioned by the 
Duchess d’Abrantes in her ‘‘ Memoirs,” and by Bayard 
Taylor in his ‘‘ Travels in Greece.” Both the recently 
deceased Emperor and his illustrious uncle liked to 
consider themselves of Spartan blood. 

Sir Bernard Burke, on the other hand, says that in 
the unhappy feuds in Italy between the Guelphs and 
the Ghibellines. the Bonapartes, siding with the former, 
were banished, and settled at Sarzana and Genoa, and 
that the Corsican branch of this house was founded by 
Francois Bonaparte, in 1512. The enemies of Napoleon 
delighted to spell his name Buonaparte, to show his 
Corsican birth; but he was a Frenchman, because two 
months before his birth Corsica became a part of the 
French empire. 

In reading the annals of this illustrious family, one 
cannot help being struck with the superior qualities of 
the ladies composing it. The great Napoleon’s mother, 
Letitia (one of whose children became an emperor, 
three of them kings) was a remarkable woman. He 
lovingly said of her—‘‘ She suffered nothing but that 
which was grand and elevated to take root in our 
youthful understandings. She abhorred falsehood, and 
Would not tolerate the slightest act of disobedience. 
She had the energy of a man combined with the gentle- 
hess of a woman.” Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley 
has left us an account of her appearance in 1833, when 
she was eighty-three years old. She had been, in con- 
sequence of an accident, confined to her bed for three 
years, and lay in a room hung round with portraits, 
some of large size, of her family. But Lady Wortley 
Says—‘‘ Never did I see a person so advanced in life 
with a brow and countenance so beaming with expres- 
sion and undiminished intelligence ; the quietness and 
brilliancy of her large, sparkling eye was most remark- 
able.” When in the prime of life, it was her delight to 
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* Specimens of the British Poets, 1. 25. 

+ The Hon. Sec. is A. J. Snelgrove, Esq., London Hospital, E. 

* See a communication by Sir J. Emerson Tennent in Notes and 
Queries, 3rd Series, xi., 307. 





accompany her husband on his campaigns. The 
Empress Josephine was a noble-minded woman, and 
extremely benevolent. Napoleon once observed to 
her—‘‘ I can win battles, but you can win hearts.” 
His eldest sister, Maria Anna, married one of his 
generals, Felix Pascal Baciocchia. Napoleon gave 
him the principality of Piombino and Lucca. Men 
like Chateaubriand and Laharpe liked to resort to 
her house in Paris, for she was extremely accom- 
plished, and patronised literature and the arts. 
When raised to the position of Grand Duchess of 
Tuscany she managed affairs with great ability. Her 
sister Pauline did not possess her force of character 
but was extremely amiable, and encouraged the arts 
during her residence in the Palazzo Borghese at Rome. 
She shared her brother’s exile at Elba, and wished to 
have accompanied him to St. Helena. It is interesting 
to remember that this beautiful Princess was the 
original of the Venus of Canova. Hortense, Queen of 
Holland, was daughter of the Empress Josephine by 
her first husband Alexandre, Viscount Beauharnais. 
She has been called the Mary Stuart of the House of 
Bonaparte. In her childhood she was made familiar 
with the horrors of the Revolution. Her father was 
murdered by Robespierre and his party, and her 
mother narrowly escaped the same fate. She appears 
to advantage at every stage of her career, supporting 
herself as a needlewoman in early life, then exhibiting 
her brilliant talents in her stepfather’s house, next 
driven from place to place on the downfall of 
Napoleon, and finally when she found a haven of 
rest on the banks of Lake Constance, dying in the 
arms of her son, the future Napoleon III., on the 5th 
of October, 1837. She was an accomplished musician, 
and one of her compositions, “‘ Partant pour la Syrie,” 
became the national air of France. 

It is unnecessary for us to say more of the present 
Empress Eugenie than that she has proved herself 
worthy her high position. She is a scion of the noble 
family of Guzman, from which has sprung the Dukes 
of Medina de las Torres and Medina Sidonia, and, in 
1633, the Donna Louisa Francesca de Guzman married 
John IV., King of Portugal. 

Having thus noticed the ladies of the House of 
Bonaparte, we will rapidly glance at other members of 
the family. The father of the great Napoleon was 
Carlo Bonaparte, who, in 1767, married Letitia 
Ramolina, as we have before stated. They had thir- 
teen children. Eight of these survived, the five sons 
being Joseph, Napoleon, Lucien, Louis, and Jerome. 
— had not a hundredth part of the abilities of his 

rother, though he became King of Naples and then of 
Spain. From the latter he was expelled by Welling- 
ton. He afterwards went to America, and lived near 
Philadelphia under the title of Count Survilliers. In 
1832 he came to England, but died in Italy twelve 
years after. His eldest daughter married her cousin 
Charles Lucien, son of Lucien, Prince of Canino, and 
their eldest surviving son is Cardinal Bonaparte, born 
November 15th, 1828. At the time the recent great 
Council was sitting at Rome, a correspondent of the 
Standard who watched the fathers pass out to kiss the 
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well-known figure of St. Peter, thus speaks of Cardinal 
Bonaparte :— 

“ Here came the handsome, high-bred, ascetic looking Bona- 
parte; and what do you think he did? He first genuflected 
before the statue; then he kissed the foot with a long, ardent, 
devout kiss, like that of no other worshipper; then he stooped 
low and placed the crown of his head, just where it is tonsured, 
right under the foot (which protrudes beyond the chair), kept it 
there for a moment so that the heel of Peter might be immediately 
and visibly over his brain, withdrew it, devoutly again kissed the 
upper part of the foot, again genuflected, and passed away as 
though he were going to retire to his cell to scourge himself with 
knotted cords. That placing of his head,—and what a head! 
the head of a Bonaparte too—under the sole of the foot of Peter, 
was one of the strangest and most striking things I ever saw. It 
was an act of spontaneous, determined self-abasement before the 
whole world, such as it would be difficult to surpass.” 


The great Napoleon was the second son of Carlo and 
Letitia Bonaparte. If any one ever was entitled to 
the title—** Kingmaker,” surely it was Napoleon. He 
made his brother Joseph, King of Naples; Louis, of 
Holland; and Jerome, of Westphalia; and all this 
happened in one year, 1806. The leading events in 
his wonderful career are so well known that it would 
be superfluous to mention them here. By his second 
wife, Maria Louisa of Austria, he had one son, who 
died in 1832 at the age of twenty-one. 

Lucien, Carlo’s third son, was born in 1755. He 
was extremely devoted to the study of literature, and 
never would be the slave of his brother. For example, 
he could not be induced to put away his wife in order 
that he might increase the importance of his house by 
a great matrimonial alliance. He resided for three 
years in England (near Ludlow), and there wrote a 
poem, ‘‘ Charlemagne, or, the Church Delivered.” He 
died at Rome in 1840, leaving by his second wife four 
sons and three daughters. Sons: Charles Lucien 
Prince of Carimo, a great zoologist (died 1857), Louis 
Lucien, Pierre Napoleon, and Anthony. Of these 
Pierre made himself the most notorious. He led a 
wandering life in Australia in early manhood, and was 
imprisoned in Fort St. Angelo for conspiring against 
the Papal Government. He was never received at 
court by Napoleon III., though the hor-icide which 
made him famous was used against the Emperor by 
his enemies. The fourth son of Carlo, Louis, did not 
like to be the tool of his brother, and abdicated the 
throne of Holland, living at Florence and other places 
under the title of Count de St. Leu. He was decidedly 
not a brilliant man, and little suited to his beautiful 
and accomplished wife, whom we have before men- 
tioned. But he was father of Napoleon III., who was 
born at the Tuileries April 20, 1808. When-separated 
from his wife he wished to have both his sons to reside 
with him, but it was eventually decided that the eldest 
should be with him, and the youngest, the future Em- 
peror, with Hortense. We have only to mention 
Jerome, the fifth son Carlo, who was born in 1784, and 
became King of Westphalia in 1807. His great 
brother ordered him to repudiate his wife, and the 
marriage was declared null and void. His son by this 
voyage, Jerome, died June 17, 1870, at Baltimore, in 
the state of Maryland. By his second wife (Frederica 





Catherine Sophia, daughter of Frederick, King of 
Wurtemberg) he had three children, two sons, Jerome, 
who died in 1847, and Prince Napoleon, who married 
the Princess Clotilde, and one daughter, the Princess 
Demidoff, known as the Princess Mathilde. 

The present head of the House of Bonaparte, Napo. 
leon IV.,was born March 16, 1856. Like the King of 
Rome, Napoleon II., he appeared in such delicate 
health while young that fears were entertained of his 
reaching man’s estate. In 1867, however, his consti- 
tution. became stronger, and has since continued to 
improve. 
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LIFE IN NEW YORK. 


VII.—Tue AMERICAN LITERARY BUREAU. 


ECTURING is an established “institution” in 
the United States. As our Cousins do all they 
undertake in a “‘ big” way,—unlike the half-dead-and- 
alive Old Country fashion,—this phase of social life is 
represented by the American Literary Bureau, which 
has its chief office at the Cooper Institute, New York, 
The Bureau was established in 1866, and possesses a 
working capital of 50,000 dollars. Its extensive and 
somewhat diversified business is conducted by a Presi- 
dent, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, 
and, ‘‘ though last not least,” a General Manager. In 
the August of each year the Bureau issues a Literary 
Magazine, which, in addition to short and pithy 
* papers” on suitable subjects, contains the names of 
Lecturers, Readers, Singers, and Musical Artists, 
together with the several programmes of entertain- 
ment, and the fees demanded. The Magazine is 
despatched to every literary lyceum in the Union, so 
that the Committees may have ample time to select 
the persons most likely to “‘ draw” during the lecturing 
season, which begins in November and terminates in 
April. 

We have the last issue of this curious literary pro- 
duction before us. In its opening article the Manage- 
ment refer with a feeling of pride to the list of names 
offered to the public; asserting that “such a galaxy 
never before shone for lecture committees.” Croakers, 
who for fifteen years past have been idly predicting the 
fall of the lyceum system, are sternly silenced by the 
assurance that “there are two hundred more organiza- 
tions in existence this year than last,” and that “ there 
will be two hundred more next year than this.” More- 
over, it is asserted that through the agency of the 
Bureau an impetus has been given to the lecture 
system that assures continued success. So long and 
varied is the list, as to enable societies to ‘‘ secure an 
hour’s entertainment for their patrons at from 25 
dollars upward.” This reduction in fees is given m 
proof of the Bureau being a “bear” in the literary 
market, and that its interests and those of its patrons 
are in every way identical. ‘‘New Faces,” it 1s 
modestly suggested, must ‘“‘commence at the bottom 
of the ladder ;” albeit that their ability to please and 
instruct be on a par with those who do not lack the 
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drawing qualities of the novices or aspirants after fame 
andafortune. Hence some will appear at 25 dollars 
or 50 dollars, whilst the ‘‘ big guns” demand from roo 
dollars to 250 dollars. The Bureau naturally has “‘a 
rod in pickle” for such rash triflers as rush on the 
platform, demanding fees in inverse ratio to their 
merits. Nor does it sympathise with such “ bogus” 
aspirants in their chagrin, ‘‘that committees do not 
avail themselves of the privilege of paying them more 
for an hour of their insipid vagaries than they could 
ean at their legitimate avocations in a fortnight.” 
Surely, then, it is no cause for surprise that such silly 
charlatans should regard the Bureau as their causa 
doloris, inasmuch as it will have nothing whatever to 
do with inflated idiots of that ilk. But notwith- 
standing such hard pelting “ triflers” still manage to 
mount the rostrum. For does not the Magazine in 
one of its articles openly avow the fact in the follow- 
ing sentences :—‘‘ The honour that has been shown to 
literary triflers upon the platform has had the worst 
eect upon the young. It has disseminated slang 
vitiated the taste of the impressible, and excited 
unworthy ambition and emulation. When our lyceums, 
on which we have been wont to rely for good influences 
in literary matters at last become agents of buffoonery 
and low literary entertainments, they dishonour their 
early record and the idea which gave them birth. Let 
them banish triflers from the platform and go back to 
the plan which gave them their original prosperity and 
influence, and they will find no reason to complain of 
alack of patronage of the loss of interest on the part 
of the public in their entertainments.” 

The “general list” comprises one hundred and 
twenty-five Lecturers; thirty-two Readers; and twenty- 
one Musical Artistes. Every profession and walk of 
literature, science, and art, is drawn upon for plat- 
form speakers. We have historians, poets, journalists, 
travellers, men of science, genérals, governors of 
States, senators, lawyers, clergymen, actors, professors, 
tlocutionists, and lady advocates of female suffrage. 
We notice the familiar names of several “ Britishers ” 
of greater or lesser celebrity; such as Professor 
Tyndall, James Anthony Froude, Edmund Yates, 
Samuel Phillips Day, Justin McCarthy, Thomas H. 
Worrall, late Commissioner in Mexico, and Mesdames 
Mary F. Scott-Siddons, and Anna Bishop. 

, Among the troop of lecturers are men of special 

‘proclivities.” There is Dr. Holland (Timothy Tit- 
tomb), ‘who conducts the best popular magazine on 
tither side of the sea,” and who possesses “a penchant 
fortickling bureaux with his pen ; ” Theodore Tilton, of 
the Golden Age, which “ paper, though given somewhat 
fo literary pyrotechny, is the most readable original 
paper in the country;” poor Horace Greeley, who 

for obvious reasons is out of the field,” in a sense 
the writer never dreamt of; Paul B. Du Chaillu, who 

‘has gone to Norway to gather ‘ points’ for our instruc- 
tion and entertainment;” Colonel T. W. Knot, who 

spent six months in Siberia, banished there by the 

zat of all the Russias because he indulged in ‘Slices 

Cannibal;” Mrs. Leonowens, who “ for a number of 
years taught the ideas of the young King of Siam how 





to shoot,” and “recently perplexed the Librarian of 
the Siamese Court by presenting him a copy of Long- 
fellow’s ‘Homer;’” Dr. Ogden Doremus, ‘“ whose 
illustrated lectures on Chemistry are more brilliant 
than a Black Crook transformation scene;” Professor 
E. L. Youmans, ‘‘who seems to be the only person 
who can make a Science Monthly popular;” Professor 
Alexander Winchell, “‘ who frightens us by his theory 
that the world will be too cold to live in in two million 
years; Professor W. H. Niles, “who is posted in 
black diamonds;”’’ B. Waterhouse Hawkins, “‘ who if 
you give him a bone can build the rest of the animal; ” 
Elihu Burritt, ‘‘‘the learned blacksmith,’ who learns 
a new language every year;” and the Rev. Robert 
Collyer, ‘‘ who sells his horseshoes at 2,000 dollars a 
piece.” In addition to these celebrities there are, 
what are expressively denominated ‘‘funny men” of 
the higher type, ‘“‘not the coarse and indelicate kind 
that are mountebanks rather than lecturers.” These 
embrace ‘‘the breezy De Cordova ;” Hows, “the his- 
torical ‘ Fat Contributor;’” Eli Perkins, “ the inquisi- 
tive;”” Mark Twain, “the quaint humorist ;” who, 
together with “ Burleigh,” makes one feel that “ in- 
struction can be sugar-coated.” That “‘funny men” 
should be in marked demand by lyceums is not very 
clearly definable on the hypothesis of Josh. Billings, 
videlicet — ‘‘ There iz this odds between a humorous 
lekter and a scientiffick one, yu have got to understand 
the humorous lIekter to enjoy it, but yu kan enjoy the 
scientifiick one without understanding it.” And that 
there are “funny” women in the field, too, is implied, 
albeit they are not “ticketed” under that head. Such, 
for example, we take to be Elizabeth Cady, Kate 
Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, Minnie Swayze, Laura 
Deforce Gordon, M. Adelle Hazlett, who advocate the 
pro of female suffrage, and Lillian Edgarton and Anna 
Livingston, who take up the con side of the hazy 
question :— 
We rather guess 
They are wonders, and nothing less. 

Further, there are the well-known, or even world- 
wide, representative men, George W. Curtis, Wendell 
Phillips, E. H. Chapin, R. Laird Collier, T. K. Beecher, 
Moses Coit Tyler and Ralph Waldo Emerson, each the 
founder of a school of lecture, such as the polished, the 
invective, the eloquent, the descriptive, the quaint, the 
rhetorical, and the profound. Why an array of the 
best thinkers and talkers is offered is explained, on 
the ground that “‘ there is no greater pleasure to a great 
man than instructing his neighbour or diverting his 
mind, even but for an hour, from the sober realities of 
everyday life.” We confess we do not clearly see the 
matter in the like light. The “almighty dollar” must 
not be overlooked in the estimate. It would be false 
without it. Even the eminent Universalist minister, 
Dr. Chapin, who has a large professional stipend from 
his church, will not disdain 150 dollars each for his 
lectures on ‘‘ Columbus ” or ‘‘ The Orders of Nobility.” 
Our esteemed friend, Du Chaillu, much as he may 
like recounting his stirring adventures, yet he will 
have 150 dollars for a single discourse, 400 dollars for 
a series of three, and from 500 to 700 dollars for a 
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“Young Folks’” series of seven lectures. The Hon. 
Daniel Dougherty sets down his figure at 250 dollars ; 
Professor Doremus’ mark is 200 dollars; Wendell 
Phillips will take ‘‘ 250 dollars, with modifications ;” 
while the lesser fry must bless their stars if they obtain 
the chance of either interesting or instructing the 
public for the honorarium—not at all to be despised, by 
the way—of “ Fifty and My Expenses.” 

The various lyceums are naively informed that all 
lecturers are not stars of the first magnitude, while 
some aspirants resemble meteors that, after glimmering 
for a season, leave a darkness more intense than ever 
on the wondering audiences they came to illumine with 
their uncertain light. On the warrantable testimony 
of the Bureau, it rejects one-fourth of the applicants 
who seek its assistance. Why is this? Because it is 
indisposed to impose charlatans upon literary associa- 
tions, with which motive it lays its hand heavily upon 
those impudent tricksters who, for a time, succeed in 
cajoling the public by means of carefully ‘‘ cooked up” 
press notices. Still, Yankeedom is significantly re- 
minded that “‘ star” lecturers were once unknown ; and 
that amongst this class are many “ destined to become 
bright particular stars” in the literary firmament of 
the States. 

Words of advice are frankly tendered by the Bureau 
to new associations, which hints may not altogether 
be thrown away upon our literary institutions at home. 
A satisfactory balance-sheet, for instance, is not solely 
to be taken into account. There are other primary 
objects besides this, which, in its way, is by no means 
to be disregarded. Such societies can “ afford to lose 
money” on a lecture course for the sale of ulterior 
advantages. Indeed the influence of the platform 
possibly exceeds that of the pulpit: in certain ways, 
assuredly so. Hence the confident assertion—‘‘ The 
third House of our national Legislature could white- 
wash many of its ‘tinted jobs’ by lobbying through a 
subsidy for feeble lyceums; and we would suggest to 
some coming Peabody, who is casting about for a plan 
to do the greatest good to the greatest number, that he 
furnish the American Literary Bureau funds to pay the 
fees of the lecturers where the associations are unable 
to do so themselves.” Of this extraordinary agency 
we shall have something more to say hereafter. 
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REVIEWS. 


Cyllene; or, the Fall of Paganism. By Henry 
Sneyp, M.A. In two volumes. Longmans. 


The authorship of a classical novel involves various 
special qualifications. It presumes a kindred study of a 
past period and its society to that which made Sir Walter 
Scott’s historical novels the most wholesome and instruc- 
tive as well as the liveliest and most graphic reading. It 
requires no little fancy and imagination to realise that 
which is so very far back in the past that the brain must 
be taxed to supplement what clues to its correct descrip- 
tion exist in the ancient classics, and monuments, and 
remains. Nor is it at all easy so to throw oneself into the 
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annals of the border-time between Paganism and Christen. 
dom as to put ourselves into the places and our dramatis 
persone into the garb and accessory surroundings of those 
who lived, spoke, and moved in the dim distance of those 
days. Lord Lytton achieved marked success in his “ Last 
Days of Pompeii.” Mr. Whyte-Melville, we believe, is 
reckoned to have run second to that master of fiction in his 
‘‘ Gladiators.” There are one or two other kindred suc. 
cesses of the generation next before our own, such as 
Vathek and Anastatius, but, else, the ground is not largely 
preoccupied, and to one who approaches it with the 
requisite industry, taste, and research, it offers as fair a 
field wherein to reap credit as any of those which modern 
literature affords. Into this field Mr. Henry Sneyd has 
boldly but not rashly stepped. It is simply fair by him to 
say that he has studied thoroughly the period and the state 
of society amidst which the story of Cyllene takes form and 
substance. This is the period when the brutal Maxentius 
was filling up the measure of his tyranny and misrule at 
Rome, relying upon cheats and soothsayers, pretorian 
guards and foreign mercenaries, and shutting his eyes in 
debauchery and excess to the steady and silent approach 
of his destined conqueror, Constantine, who was to 
exchange the Eagle for the Labarum, and to set up the 
banner of the Cross as an ensign to the till now Pagan 
Rome. Mr. Sneyd has spared no pains in reading up the 
Post-Augustan Classics, the Panegyrists and Ecclesiastical 
writers, and in ascertaining the correct details of Roman 
and Italian life and manners, in the beginning of the fourth 
century, A.D., from the Dictionaries of Smith, and the 
excursuses of Becker. It is evident, too, that he has 
availed himself of visits to Rome and Naples to realise the 
scenery of the seat of the Cesars, as well as those delicious 
recreation-grounds of the old-world Roman, Baie and 
Surrentum. There clings to the whole story an air and 
atmosphere of Italian richness, and its life is portrayed 
with a wonderful vraisemblance. From its opening in the 
villa of Lucius Cornelius Cethegus, the father of the 
heroine, where the Appian Way quits the plain for the first 
spurs of the Alban mountains, to its close, where the 
heroine and her lover are seen, in wedded bliss, in honour, 
and in high rank in Constantine’s new capital on the 
Bosphorus, all is in good keeping as regards style and sus- 
tained congruity. There may be an incident or two (we 
would mention the capture of Cethegus and Cyllene by 
brigands in the first volume, which is full of characters 
introduced and dismissed in the limits of a single chapter) 
which are ultra-episodic, and might well have been 
retrenched, but it is probable that the author introduced 
these to give his tale the better resemblance to reality. As 
a whole, however, “Cyllene” is of continuous interest, 
and we shall be surprised if it does not take, even with 
those who read a novel simply for the tale’s sake, and who 
do not exact rigid adherence to the unities of period, 
scenery, costume, and so forth. 


A very brief sketch of the plot must suffice, and what- 
ever further space is at command shall be devoted 
to noteworthy extracts. The villa gardens, which make 
up the first scene, belong to a rich old Roman of ancient 
manners and Stoic principles, Cethegus, whose sole 
daughter, Cyllene, is the cynosure of all eyes at Rome. 
She is the graceful hostess of an old world garden party; 
sought after especially, when we are first introduced to 
her by Numerian, the rakish Prefect of Maxentius 
pretorian guard, and Claudian, a young centurion of Con- 
stantine’s army in Britain, who has espoused the Christian 
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faith, but hitherto has been unmolested, owing to his 
military prowess and his noble bearing. Numerian is 
madly in love with Cyllene, who cares only for Claudian, 
whilst a gay and lovely damsel named Marcia wastes all 
her charms and coquetries in the vain endeavour to retain 
the hold on Numerian’s fancy, which his false addresses 
in time past had led her to think she once possessed. The 
scene in the gardens is very effective, and we feel that 
Pliny would be bail for Mr. Sneyd’s correctness of descrip- 
tion, if he could be spared by Pluto to attend the court of 
modern criticism for the purpose. On the day after the 
party, Cyllene and her sire attend a sacrifice to Diana, 
which is interrupted by an ebullition of feeling on the part 
of a Christian, Marcellus, who gets torn to pieces for his 
interference, whilst Claudian, who is there, and takes his 
part, is only saved from the same fate by being carried off, 
after being denounced by a spiteful priest, in Cyllene’s 
litter. To save him from the persecution which he thus 
provokes, and which has an active promoter in the jealous 
and unscrupulous Numerian, Claudian is turned off to 
Cethegus’ delightful retreat at Surrentum, whither the old 
soldier and his daughter follow shortly. There, in a brief 
snatch of happy days, to be followed by adverse fortune to 
both, Cyllene endeavours to win back Claudian to the 
ancient Pagan faith, which she still ignorantly and 
earnestly believes in, ‘‘ hating, as a woman does, the 
sharp knife of criticism, which cuts its way through time- 
worn fancies, her nature being essentially reverential and 
opposed to the coarse deductions of materialists”’ (1. 143). 
But while she fails to convert Claudian, he succeeds to 
the fullin winning her love and plighted truth; and his 
father, though an Atheist, rather than either a Pagan or a 
Christian, is liberal-minded enough to sanction the union. 
But informers and spies, rivals, and ill-wishers trouble the 
course of this true love, and one fatal day their retreat is 
broken in upon by an officer from the Imperial Court, 
commanding Claudian's instant appearance at Rome. 


This is tantamount to being cast into prison, and in no 
long time we find ourselves transported to the Amphi- 
theatre, where, despite all the efforts of Marcia—who, 
partly for kindness’ sake to Cyllene and partly to further 
the object she has most at heart—to estrange Numerian 
from Cyllene, had striven to effect Claudian’s escape from 
prison and death—Cyllene, an unwonted spectatress, goes 
to behold the gladiatorial games. At these she is doomed 
to see Claudian slain after a manful resistance by the 
gladiator Zoilus. Her hopes die out, as his corpse is 
borne away. Through the machinations of Numerian, 
the Imperial vengeance extends itself to Cethegus, after no 
long interval, and though the old man escapes it by taking 
Poison, yet still her own retreat at Surrentum is not 
allowed to be inviolate, and after divers stratagems and 
intrigues Numerian and his myrmidons invade it, and 
barely miss the object of their quest. She is rescued by 
an old slave, Alcon, who, himself a Christian, places her 
safely in Christian hands, in the Catacombs near Rome. 
n these lies the scene of a good part of the second volume, 
but the successful villany of the béte noire of the story, 
umerian, gains him admission into these also, and 
eventually Cyllene, just at the point of conversion, and 
Theodulus, the aged Christian Priest, are dragged before 
the Judge, Tigellinus, and though the beauty of the former 
wins her many sympathies, is just about to be cast into a 
cauldron of boiling oil, for her good confession, when the 
ttumpet sounds, the assembly is broken up, the judge, the 
€xecutioners, and the accusers and prisoners together are 
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mingled in one common flight. Constantine, the avenger, 
is at the very gates. The battles which ensue are depicted 
with great care and vividness. It may be guessed that in 
one of them the wretched Numerian meets his deserts. 
Wounded mortally, he is indebted for the last offices of 
mercy to Marcia, whom he had consistently wronged, and 
who literally dies with him, though she could not win his 
constancy in life. Perhaps, too, it may be divined, that in 
Constantine’s army and the invading host, one of the most 
trusted warriors is Claudian, restored to life, as by a 
miracle, by the healing remedies of a priest. When the 
city yields and he is at leisure to search for Cyllene, he is 
long mocked by fortune, finding her home deserted, and 
unable to trace her retreat. At last, however, she is found 
at Aricia, hard by her father’s shrine, and the voice and 
touch of the dead-alive assure her that Claudian is thence- 
forth hers for ever. We must leave him to instruct her in 
the elements of that Christian faith which he had confessed 
before men, and to which she had gone over chiefly through 
a generous distaste for the persecution which her own co- 
religionists resorted to, to maintain their ascendency. 

The most effective scenes in this moving drama are the 
garden at the opening, the description of the outlook from 
the villa at Sorrento, the gladiatorial arena, and the turning 
point of the struggle between the Pretorians and the 
soldiers of the Cross near the station of Saxa Rubra. It 
will strike some that the circumstances of Numerian’s 
death are borrowed from the end of Marmion, at Flodden 
Field. To the scenes enumerated, perhaps, we ought to 
add that in the Catacombs. 

To fulfil our promise of an extract or two, we shall cite 
first—the beginning of the end in pp. 168-9 of the second 
volume. Cyllene has defied her judge, and avowed herselt 
a Christian :— 

‘** At a signal from Tigellinus one of the executioners, whose face was 
concealed by a mask, advanced; and, laying a hand rudely on Cyllene’s 
bosom, tore open her robe. _A deep blush overspread her forehead, and 
stole down to her neck, as though to veil her shame; and she drew her 
robe around her with an air of modest dignity, which caused her per- 
secutors to hesitate. The look and attitude did not escape the notice 
of the judge; and he seized the opportunity for a last appeal to her 
fears. 

***Tf thou art so chary of thy charms,’ he said in a mocking tone, 
*how wilt thou endure to stand unrobed before the crowd?’ She 
winced at the words, scanning, with an eager face, the fierce faces bent 
upon her; but no eye of pity met hers. Fiercely bubbled the oil leaping 
at the cauldron’s rim, as though eager to gratify man’s hellish spite. 
The noon-tide sun glared down upon them ; the very air was stifling, 
and each man’s heart grew faint with fierce excitement; while, in 
horrible contrast to the scene in which they were engaged, from the 
haunts of pleasure around them came, through the still air, the sounds 
of mirth and laugiter. 

““* Let the crier take the tablets and read the sentence,’ said the 
Judge. ‘But first force the wine of sacrifice into her mouth. Her 
obstinacy shall avail her nothing.’ 

‘“‘ Again one of the executioners seized Cyllene. She raised her eyes 
with a look of terror, and her hair, shaken by the man’s rude grasp, 
fell down like a veil around her. No sound was heard but the hissing 
oil. Suddenly on the still air broke the clear notes of the trumpet. 
There was a hurried movement through the throng, and the confused 
murmur of many voices, as each man sought from his neighbour an 
explanation of his fear. Again the warning note rang out, and a voice 
on the outskirts of the crowd exclaimed, ‘The foe is at the very 
gates.’”"—P. 170. . 

We add to this graphic scene a bit of landscape from 
the first volume. 

“While she (Cyllene) had been speaking, the declining sun had 
neared his western goal, and before the island of Caprew loomed hard 
against the sky—a rich deep blue—every part of the graceful outline 
relieved against the amber light which streamed above it. Then, as 
the sinking sun .burst from a dark bank of clouds, the amber light 
glowed golden as the gates of Paradise ; while suddenly from the soft 
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haze sprang Inarime and her sister islets, like Nereids risen from 
Neptune’s realms; and over the purpling sea was stretched a broad 
band of gold where it met the sky. No breeze stronger than a zephyr’s 
whisper disturbed the ineffable stillness of the scene; and far, far away 
into the liquid sunlight glided the ships, as if impelled by magic towards 
those Islands of the Blest, which fancy peopled with souls released 
from earthly toil.”—P. 144. 


Just after the death-scere of Numerian and Marcia, as 
the tale gets towards its close, there is an eloquent allusion 
to Tiber’s flood, and the treasures which it is just now 
supposed to conceal from view. ‘‘ Tiber,” writes Mr. 
Sneyd, “flows eloquent with many voices, but no man 
has ever learned the spoils he won that day from the 
vanquished host. Sometimes he rushes headlong, with 
turbid stream, as though eager to sweep away all the 
remaining traces of Rome's greatness and her crimes; 
more often he glides silently between his alluvial banks ; 
but ever alike impenetrable. He has many memories, old 
father Tiber, as he eddies about the willow roots, or pours 
his full flood through the arches of the Milvian Bridge. 
But he guards the secret well: and no man hath ever 
heard the mystery of his buried treasures.’’—11. 223. 

The “fall of Paganism” is in these pages written in 
romance form, and it will depend upon tastes, which differ, 
to assess the exact amount of verisimilitude of Mr. Sneyd’s 
story. For ourselves, we rate his descriptive power and 
his general execution of his task more highly than some 
of our contemporaries. That task is, be it remembered, 
not such a concentrated one as a mere classical novel 
would be. The author has had to combine classical and 
ecclesiastical associations, and the result is a creditable 
consistency and a pictorial effect, which will to most 
readers be highly attractive. Without rating ‘ Cyllene,”’ 
on the same level as the ‘‘ Last Days of Pompeii,”’ we are 
inclined, which will probably be sufficient praise to its 
author and his friends, to set it upon the one next below it. 


A City without Walls. Stanley Morden’s Conflicts 
and Victory. The Religious Tract Society. 


The story of a thorough English boy, with plenty of 
pluck, plenty of good nature, and with a most unfailing 
stock of fun, and love of adventure. We must confess 
that we do not feel anything like the horror, or even the 
sorrow, at hearing of a fight between two boys as the 
hero’s parents at his having had a fair fight. We believe, 
on the contrary, that so long as there are English boys on 
the face of the earth, fights will occasionally take place 
amongst them, and that very often they do much more 
good than harm. Stanley Morden, after being lost through 
falling dcwn an old well, and after undergoing various 
other adventures, is at last brought to see that thought is 
a faculty which boys as well as their elders should not 
allow to lie uncultivated. 


Plain Words. Third Series. By W. Watsuam How, 
M.A., Rector of Whittington, Shropshire,- W. W. 
Gardner. 


This series of forty meditations, or short sermons, was 
originally designed for the purpose of being read at the 
close of the Evening Prayer during the season of Lent, 
but it has now been recast so as to adapt it to any time in 
the Christian year. The style is simple and vigorous, and 
the author’s tone is earnest and orthodox throughout. 
The book is admirably adapted for the village and church 
library or for private perusal ; the fact of its having reached 
the 8th edition is an evidence of its value, and we have 
much pleasure in recommending it to our readers. 





Live Lights or Dead Lights: Altar or Table.” By 


HARGRAVE JENNINGS. Hodges. 


This is one of the most remarkable works we have ever 
encountered. It certainly has the merit of originality as 
regards both structure and literary style. The main topic 
discussed is, as may be supposed, the doctrine of the Real 
Presence, of which the author is a strenuous advocate, 
The title page contains an extract from the Gospel of St. 
John—“ They have taken away the Lord and I know not 
where they have laid him ;” followed by a quotation from 
Archbishop Manning—‘ The late changes in the statute 
law in respect to the Universities have effaced Christianity 
from the higher culture of the English youth, and have 
prepared the way for a harvest of scepticism and unbelief.” 
An ‘Advertisement to the Reader” is followed by a 
‘*‘ summing up,” which is succeeded by an introduction of 
over eleven pages. The “ Prefatory Matter” also includes 
an ‘* Arbor Kabbalistica,” a chapter on Mystic Christianity, 
the ‘“‘ Measurements of the Courts of the Temple” cor. 
responding to the ‘Seven Heavens,” certain mystic 
speculations in regard to the Trinity, ‘‘ abstracted specially 
from the ideas of the Early Fathers,’’ a chapter on the 
Jewish Temple, and a “transcript,” explanatory of the 
mystic Christian scheme of Jacob Boehm. Advancing to 
the body of the work itself, having plucked off, as it were, 
these successive husks, we are treated to two long chapters 
respectively on Sunday in London, and Sunday in Summer. 
Chapter III. deals with the symbolic meaning of the 
various parts of a Church. As to the remainder of the 
volume, an idea will be conveyed of its contents by 
the following summary of the topics discussed :—Ritualism, 
Mysteries of the general Cross form, Theurgic mysteries 
in the different Cross forms, the outside and inside of 
Westminster Abbey, Religious Confusion of the Present 
Time in England, Rationale of the Blessed Eucharist, an 
Altar for a Victim, or a Table for Company. 

We shall have said enough to indicate that the writer of 
the volume before us deals with mystical subjects in a 
fashion that is not a little desultory. How much is the 
composition of Mr. Jennings himself, how much of the 
“two members of the Church of England” with whom he 
“worked in conjunction,” we cannot pretend to say, but 
general intelligibility does not appear to be the aim that 
the writers either collectively or individually set before 
themselves. The literary style is indeed very strange, and, 
though not without a certain force and picturesqueness, 80 
crude and involved as at times to border on the grotesque. 
Of argument, in the strict sense of the term, this volume 
contains little or nothing, of rhapsody more than enough. 
The author craves that his pages may receive patient 
attention, they are certainly not of the “ run-and-read 
style of composition. Parenthesis follows parenthesis, 
deliberate pains seemed to have been taken to employ none 
but the most uncouth expressions, and to worry the 
reader’s brain as much as possible. Yet let it not be 
supposed from what we have said, that “ Live Lights or 
dead Lights” is the mere raving of half assumed insanity, 
when the author pleases he can be intelligible and even 
interesting. Many passages are really graphic, take for 
instance some of those descriptive of Sunday in London. 
There is a forcible piece of writing, too, in reference to the 
Church of St. Mary Magdalene, Munster Square, which 
Mr. Jennings, or either or both of his two friends, or 4 
three together, describe in terms almost of rapture. What 
particular bearing, however, these portions of the work 
have on the main course of the argument we must confess 
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ourselves unable to discover. Perhaps, however, after a 
third or fourth perusal of what we can only consider as 
a very ill-digested, and very clever, and very irritating 
yolume, enlightenment might dawn upon our somewhat 
pewildered senses. The description of the interior of 
Westminster Abbey bears evidences of bad taste, the 
address to Queen Elizabeth is ridiculous and puerile. As 
forthe so-called arguments adduced in favour of the doctrine 
of transubstantiation they would fail utterly to convince 
any one, but a thorough mystic such as is the author him- 
self. Mr. Jennings evidently delights in perplexities, the 
more exacting a dogma the better it suits his taste, the 
more enthusiastic he is in its praise. His world is cne 
of unrealities, and his belief or his credulity seems without 
limit. Furthermore, he allows us no choice between 
Romanism and Atheism: we must cleave to the tenets 
of Bradlaugh, or embrace a creed that certainly is not 
calculated to be ‘‘ understanded by the vulgar.” By-the- 
bye, is it not a little strange that these professed members 
of the Established Church should devote a considerable 
portion of the literary space at their disposal to an elaborate 
exposition of the Romish Mass, speaking of it as if it were 
identical (which it certainly is not) with our own Com- 
munion Service? Into Mr. Jennings’ mysticism, startling 
though it is on occasion, we have neither time nor inclina- 
tion to enter, but, as the work, which is really de omnibus 
rebus et quibusdam aliis, professedly deals with the vexed 
question of candles on the altar, let us, as a taste of the 
author’s quality, subjoin the following extract :— 





“The two sentinel or standard candles, with their spiry flames, are 
the mystic tremendous pillars or ‘ opel known in the Temple of 
Solomon (for neither he nor his ‘ Temple’ were a myth) by the names 
of ‘ Jachin’ to the right hand of the altar, and af ‘ Boaz’ to the left 
hand of the altar. They are twin candles, though separate; and they 
witness to the presence of the ‘ Divinity,’ disclosed in his aspect of fire. 
- « « « The figures or images of these two ‘ lights’ at the barrier of 
eo altar are foufid in the representative stone in the ‘ two towers’ 
at the western end of every cathedral church. . . . . The lights 
are ‘masetiline’ to the tight hand, which is the place of the ‘ sun’ of 
the ‘ fiaerocosm,’ ‘ ferfifine ’ to the left hand, which is the place of the 
‘moon’ or ‘ mother’ of the ‘macrocosm.’ They are the ‘ double,’ the 


great éleft (to speak in mystic figure), or the division from between 
which the Sen of "4 


‘ teousness ’ displays splendid. From the centre 
line they ate t6 file to the right hand afid to the left, borne 


by uhiseen archangelic hands,” &c. 


_ There is something te ym in the author's depre- 
ciation of mental gifts. He invites us to make a point 
of trampling the facts under foot, about the most 
obviously mischievous doctrine that could well be incul- 
cated. In conclusion, we need only add that Mr. Jennings 
draws largely for his inspiration from Jacob Behmen, 
“wicked” Will Whiston, and “other trained expositors 
of the Old and the New Testament.” 


Rhymes atween Times. By Tuomas MAcKELLAR. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and Co. 


We fail to perceive that this bulky and elegantly 
appointed volume contains any traces of genius, though 
much of it is written in a fluent, agreeable, and thoughtful 
manner. The less ambitious pieces are the best. ‘ Tam’s 

ortnight Ramble” is very prosaic in parts, and there are 

se rhymes as well as halting and awkward lines. More- 
over, the tone of sentiment is common-place. The writer 
excels in describing domestic scenes, some of his slighter 
attempts being really praiseworthy and touching, his efforts 
at humour however strike us as somewhat heavy. [he 
poems have all the merit of simplicity and if not strikingly 
orginal in any respect at least bear evidence of refine. 





ment and culture. Mr. Mackellar evidently writes from 
his heart, he has a keen employment of natural scenery, 
he is :: ver affected if occasionally weak, and on the whole 
the volumie before us is one that deserves commendation. 
We must not forget to add that it is quite free from 
objectionable matter, though perhaps some of the allusions, 
pee | that to Major André, are hardly in the best taste. 
Longfellow appears in great measure to have served our 
author for a model. 


Puffing Billy and the Prize Rocket, or the Story 
of the Stephensons and our Railways. By Mrs. 
H. C. Knicut. S. W. Partridge and Co. 


A very pleasantly written little work, illustrated with 
numerous engravings. The author tells her highly in- 
teresting and instructive story in a style that is at once 
simple and graphic. From the use of such terms as 
“fast” in the sense of “‘enterprizing,” “burst up” and 
“to conclude” in the sense of “to determine,” we judge 
the writer to be an American lady. We could spare some 
of her moral reflections which, however, are, no doubt, 
well meant; and we do not quite approve a certain habit 
of sneering at failure and unduly exalting the merit of 
success. We would also suggest that the Jewish Sabbath 
is nof identical with the Christian Sunday, the former 
taking place on the seventh, the latter on the first day of 
the week. 


Wonders near Home. By the Rev. W. Houcnron, M.A. 
Religious Tract Society. 


“Wonders near Home” is a pleasantly-written account 
of many of the familiar objects that may be met with in 
the country, and though it does not display the same 
amount of natural history lore that marked Mr. Wood's 
‘“‘Common Objects of the Sea Shore,” reminds us some- 
what of that work. It is written in narrative form, which 
will probably make it more attractive to the children, for 
whose exclusive use it is written. Some of the cuts are 
very well executed, especially those of two owls. We 
should like the book all the better if that irrepressible 
character in literature, the baronet, did not turn up in its 
pages. 

Fireside Stories for Winter Evenings. Religious 
Tract Society. 

Consists of three tales, named respectively ‘“‘ Under the 
Cliff,” “Coming Home,” and “ Rags.” We like the last 
best ; it is very quaint and truthful, and it is impossible 
not to pity and sympathise with poor little Jim. The 
pictures are effective and well drawn. 


Slave Catching in the Indian Ocean. By Captain 
Cotoms, R.N. Longmans. 

This is a most pleasantly written book on a most un- 
pleasant topic. We are glad to welcome it at a time when 
there is great danger lest the sufferings of the wretched 
beings, in whose sale the traffic is rapidly increasing, 
should be left uncared for, at least uncared for to any 
extent. Slavery is a question that, like many others, has 
engaged the attention of the British public by fits and 
starts. For many long years nothing of much importance 
had been done to put an end to the horrible traffic till 
“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was written. IIl-treatment and 
brutality quite as bad as any described in that work of 
fiction had in vain been put forth by writers of real narra- 
tive for years and years previously. And now, after the 
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probable that once more the question may be allowed to be 
at rest. Captain Colomb’s ‘work is especially valuable 
because of the thoroughly dispassionate tone that pervades 
it, and the entire absence of those sensational appeals that 
so frequently do more harm than good to any cause, in 
behalf of which they are made. 

The writer left Southampton for Alexandria in 1868, and 
gives a very gossipy description of his passage out, during 
which he seems to have been in no way troubled by his 


entire ignorance of what were to be his duties for the next | 


two years, whilst commander of the good ship Dryad on 
the East Indian station. The two-fold African sea trade 
in slaves, that from Northern Central Africa to Southern 
Asia, and from Southern Central Africa to Madagascar, is 
one the suppression of which is assuredly no sinecure to 





successful capture. It is pleasant to find that there is an 
honourable understanding between all on board that the 
captain, in spite of this regulation, should not be left to 
bear the whole risk. 

Captain Colomb gives a description of Arabs, which is 
on the whole a very favourable one. He does not think 
that they ill-use their slaves, and though it cannot be 
denied that terrible privations are suffered on board the 
dhows, and that life is often sacrificed in the most whole- 
sale manner, yet this is shown to be due not to any cruelty 
to the slaves, but to Arab improvidence, as frequently all 
on board suffer in pretty much the same way. 

By far the most amusing part of the book is the account 
of Madagascar in general, and of the Hovas in particular. 
The description of a native dance, got up by the Hovas to 














ZANZIBAR: FROM THE CENTRAL AFRICAN MISSION HOUSE, 
(From Colomb's “ Slave Catching in the Indian Ocean.”) 


our naval officers, and a duty that is rendered infinitely 
more difficult by the vexatious and absurd regulations 
issued to them respecting it. For instance, the detention 
of a dhow is not allowable “where the slaves are few in 
number, are unconfined, and appear to be on board for the 
purpose of working the ship, or attending upon the master 
or passengers, and there is no other evidence that the 
vessel is engaged in the slave trade.” Considering the 
ease and quickness with which slaves might be released 
from confinement for a short time, on the appearance of 
an English man-of-war, such a restriction as this is surely 
worthy of the palmiest days of the Circumlocution Office 
instructions, ‘‘ How not to do it.” Obviously, too, it is a 
most unfair arrangement that the captain alone should 
bear all the risk, in case of damages in restitution, whilst 


| amuse the officers of the vessel is a good specimen of 
Captain Colomb’s lively style, and we therefore will 
extract it— 





“On our left at this time was a group of some forty women sitting 
on the sand, each dressed in the long white sheets which seemed as 
universal as the male white Lamba. Half of these now arose, to 
exhibit a native dance to us. They formed in line in the middle of the 
square, each standing close behind the other, with their left sides 
towards us. Standing there, robed in almost classical garments, they 
became curiously tinged with resemblance to a chorus of vestals in 4 
burlesque of the opera of ‘Norma.’ Indeed, there grew round the whole 
thing much of the air of the minor theatrical entertainment. There 
were the soldiers as male chorus, the women in the centre as female 
chorus; the sham chorus of women on the left, and all the available 
force of the ‘company’ represented by the populace behind. It only 
wanted some red fire to make it perfect ; and as I looked at one officer, 
in a stiff green tail-coat certainly fifty years old, with a collar six inches 
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high, an immensely tall white hat, and sky-blue trousers, I could have 
sworn he was a stage carpenter at the Adelphi goegeously arrayed in 
the odds and ends of the theatrical wardrobe; and that by-and-by he 
would be found behind that stockaded house, with canvas trees and a 
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We must not omit our best thanks for the picture Captain 
Colomb has given us of the tenderness with which our sailors 
treat the unfortunate slaves, a’picture that is not the least 


practicable door, which formed the background of the picture, in a paper | agreeable one ina very agreeable and entertaingin work. 


cap and fustian, with a two-foot rule in his pocket, whistling over his 
preparations for the next piece. 


“The band now struck up a native air, whereof the rhythm was 
‘tum, tiddy, tum-tum ; tum, tiddy tum, tum,’ and the tune non-existent. 


The line of women in front became immediately a huge nightmare in 


the shape of a white centipede with a black back-bone (the heads of the 
performers), white legs, (their arms), and black claws (their hands). All 
the legs became animated and waved in time to the music, The centi- 
pece turned its head towards us, and came on with a stealthy, steady, 
and slow writhe. ‘ Tum tiddy tum tum, tum tiddy tum tum.’ Music 
faster: the great beast comes crawling on, but its black-tipped legs jerk 
in faster time. Music faster still—beast crawling nearer—legs working 
spasmodically. Music furious—legs furious—beast crawling on. The 
catastrophe we look for in our dreams must result !—but no. The music 





Waiting for Sailing Orders—Fisher-life at the 
Land’s End. By Mrs. Georce GLApsToNeE. 
Religious Tract Society. 

A pleasant and cleverly-written tale of Cornish life, 
inculcating the duty of self-restraint, and imbued with an 
agreeable local colour. The incidents are well narrated, 
and the characters have a considerably degree of vitality. 
The old sailor is well drawn, and the interesting account 
of the Logan-stone is not the least engaging part of this 
little volume, which has throughout a thoroughly healthy 
tone. We give two specimens of the illustrations. 


7 = — ——. 








THE SLAVE-TRADING PORT OF MAJUNGA. 
(From Colomb'’s “Slave Catching in the Indian Occan.') 


runs smoother, slower: the great centipede breaks up, tumbles to pieces 
in the sand, and I wake from my nightmare to the clapping of hands of 
our party, and then the laughter of chorus and populace thereat.” 


The most interesting portion of the work is, in our 
pinion, the sort of review of the African slave question 
which the writer gives at the conclusion of his work, and 
his account of Zanzibar, of which he manages to tell us 
much that is new, notwithstanding all that we have read 
of late about that place. It will be gratifying to that hard- 
Working prelate, Bishop Tozer, whose arrival in England 
We Saw notified the other day, to find that a shrewd naval 


onicer, and one who candidly admits the prejudice generally | 
elt in the navy against missionaries, does not speak of his 


most useful and most active labours in the contemptuous 
manner of Mr. Stanley, but fully appreciates their value. 


| 
| 


|The Humanity Series of School Books. Edited by 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Murby’s Science and Art Department Series of 
Text-books. No. II. Geology. By Sypney B J. 
SkERTCHLY, F.G.S. Thos. Murby. 


the Rev. F. O. Morris, B.A. Murby. 
The Consecutive Narrative Series of Reading 
Books, I. to VII. By Carnerine Moreti. Edited 


by J. R. Mosell. Murby. 
A History of the Reign of George III. By G. R. 
Gueic, M.A. Longmans and Co. 
If all the volumes of the series of students’ books Mr. 
Murby intends producing under the title of the “ Science 
and Art Department Series of Text-books” be equal in 
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design and execution to the ones before us, they will deserve 
to occupy a very high place amongst the multitude of 
elementary works on science now issuing from the press. 
Keeping equally clear of the looseness of expression 
peculiar to mere popular compilations and the dry array of 
facts of a “‘cram”’ book, the author aims at presenting 
the student with a firm basis of geological fact and theory 
on which he may afterwards erect a structure of more 
ambitious proportions. This he does in very clear and 
definite language, never losing sight of the idea that his 
mission is to teach geology, not merely to furnish means 
by which the terrors of a competitive examination may be 
successfully eluded. And yet so ample is the information, 
the author has contrived to include in this little shilling 
manual that a careful study of it, supplemented by an 
inspection of cabinet specimens of rocks and fossils, and 
a little work in the field, would enable a pupil to pass any 
ordinary geological examination with credit to himself 
and his teacher. The definitions of the terms used in 
geology are particularly lucid, and the terse résumés of 
each division of the subject cannot fail to be of much 
service to the learner. As an appendix is given a table 
of the range in time of the more important fossil genera 
of plants and anamals drawn up by Mr. Etheridge, F.R.S., 
of the Geological Survey, by which a clear view of the 
succession of life on our globe is presented to the young 
Palzontologist. ‘Cheap, Full, and Accurate” is the 
motto prefixed to this series of text-books, a better one 
could not be chosen, and we think Mr. Skertchly’s little 
work amply fulfils the promise of the title-page. 


The Rev. F. O. Morris, the well-known naturalist, who 
has fairly earned the title of a ‘‘ Distinguished Member of 
the Humane Society” by the ability and pertinacity with 
which he has advocated the cause of the birds against 
their destruction by the ignorant and brutal from the peer 
to the peasant, has now compiled a series of reading books 
with the intention of inculcating the noble lesson of kind- 
ness to animals. The readings consist of short and care- 
fully graduated extracts in prose and verse from various 
sources ranging from Dr. Watts’ hymns to the Times 
newspaper, in which anecdotes and stories of animals aré 
told and humanity to them taught not less as a Christiafi 
duty than a8 & positivé worldly advantage. The selections 
are in most cases very judieidtisly made, and Wete such 
books more generally used in training the fig idea in 
village and other schools, sparrow elubs, afid other rustic 
abominations might in the next generation be known as 
mere legends of a barbarous past. 

The idea of the “‘ Consecutive Series” of reading books 
is somewhat a novel one, but we are sorry we cannot 
praise the manner in which it has been worked out. The 
series of six volumes is intended to portray the adventures 
of a little boy named Hubert from the baby-life in the 
cradle till he reaches home after travelling in Asia and 
Africa with his friend Lanclot and Lanclot’s tutor, the 
omniscient Mr. Gray. Of course, the language used in the 
several chapters shows a similar advance from simple 
words to more difficult ones, and it seems to be imagined 
that this style of “consecutive narrative” will be a suffi- 
cient gilding to the pills of “useful information” which 
Mr. Gray, like another and more tiresome Barlow, is con- 
tinually administering to his unfortunate pupils. We 
should rather prefer, as much more likely to interest a 
child, simple stories of the ‘Buds and Blossems”’ series 
type, putting off all attempts to inculcate the principles of 
chemistry or the steam engine until such time as they 





were able to read, books by authors who understand such 
subjects. Barlow the Second’s information is very copious 
but like most universal geniuses, he is by no means exact: 
nor does the author show any commendable proficiency 
in the science of natural history she praises so much, 
when she describes the incident of a man being almost 
stung to death by white ants, forgetting apparently that 
termites have neither stings nor are they in any way con- 
nected with the vicious little Formicide of our woods and 
fields. The best part of this series of reading books is 
the excellent selection of poetry affixed to each volume. 
The pieces have been chosen by Dr. W. C. Bennett, and 
they collectively form one of the most varied and least 
hackneyed compilation of stirring English verse we have 
seen, and one admirably adapted for use in schools where 
the good old-fashioned system of learning poetry has not 
yet been improved away. 

Mr. Gleig’s “‘ History of the Reign of George III.” isa 
reprint of a portion of his well-known ‘ School History of 
England,” and gives in a neat form a good sketch of the 
events of this most important and intereresting era in our 
national life. To the original text of the book is added a 
summary of the literature of the period from the pen of 
Mr. E. Morris. We cannot quite agree with the author's 
estimate of the merits of some of the writers mentioned; 
Oliver Goldsmith certainly deserves a more elaborate 
notice than a line telling us that “his simple and quiet” 
poems are well known. 





The Twenty-eighth Annual Record of the Musical Union. 
By Professor Ella.—The experienced director of the 
Musical Union issues every year a résumé of the Musical 
Union performances and programmes of the past season. 
These works possess inuch interest, including as they do 
not only technical analytical descriptions of a large number 
of classical chamber works, but short accounts of the lives 
and doings of eminent artists more or less connected with 
the now old, yét evergreefi institution. These, with Pro- 
fessor Ella’s shtewd observations and interesting personal 
recollections of art and aftists, make up a book at once 
valiable and éntertainifig to all interested in classical 
music. No living mah in England can point to such 4 
long, useful, afd siteessful GAfeer as a concert director, as 
can the veteran Professor who founded, and still guides the 
Musical Union. 


—___——_—__ 


GERMANY. 





Ir was one of the fathers of the church, I believe, who 
said, “ vera religio est philosophia, et vera philosophia ¢st 
religio.” Professor A. Zeising, of Munich, must have 
been guided by this apothegm in evolving from his “ mner 
consciousness "’—as English wags would say—his new 
system of philosophy, just published by him under the 
title of ‘ Religion and Science, State and Church, being 4 
View of God and the World on a Basis in Consonance 
with Experience and the Spirit of the Age” (Vienna, W. 
Braumiller). Although in his preface already Zeisins 
declares himself opposed to the philosophy which I adhere 
to, I would speak with all possible respect of his elaborate 
performance, and will even go so far as to say that 
translated in English, his work would form a suitable text 
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pook for Oxford and Cambridge. This might be called 
the accommodation system; as such it is neat and com- 
pact ; everything dovetails beautifully; every question is 
answered ; every difficulty smoothed ; every problem solved. 
Indeed, and seriously spoken, it is a treaty of peace 
between Religion and Science, and an answer to Strauss’ 
last work without any special avowal on the author's part 
onthat head. Nor does he pretend to have set up any 
icularly new theory ; he only claims the merit of having 
reconciled faith and science by applying theories already 
extant, and working them out so as to adapt them to his 
own system. In doing so he, no doubt, displays great 
ability, wide knowledge and considerable speculative 
power. The main principle from which he starts, and 
which forms the centre of his system, is that first set up 
by the late Trendelenburg—motion, as the principle, too, 
of the universe. After discussing the question, ‘‘ What is 
trath,” where he in the main agrees with the present 
writer, who propounded the same question in his ‘“ Der 
religiése Glaube (Leipsic, Arnold, 1860), which the author 
might have quoted, he lays down the sketch of a view of 
the world on a scientific basis, and then proceeds to give 
asimilar sketch from the philosophical standpoint. This 
part of the work is treated very much in the style of Hegel. 
Aftercasting a glance at the ideal world in general, Zeising 
subdivides his sketch into four heads, viz.: Being in its 
Nature and Primitive Forms; Being in its Identity with 
Motion; Being in the Form of Quality; and lastly, Being 
in the Form of Substance, This latter category again 
branches out into five heads, where substance is viewed 
—1. As Force and Matter in general; ut. As Intellectual 
Power; 111. As Ponderable Matter; rv. As Natural Force, 
and, v. In its Grouping and Individuation. Then follows, 
as a sixth division superadded to the above heads 
under Being—Being in the Form of Life, and two 
more chapters; vu. The Religious Signification of the 
Scientific View of the World, including (1) The Idea of 
God, (2) The Relation between God and the World, and 
3) The Relation between God and Man, and finally, vut., 
tate and Church, which concludes a work of 469 pages. 
With the above-mentioned principles well in hand, like a 
skilled driver holding the reins, the author overcomes all 
difficulties that start up in his way, and vindicates all that 
religion teaches, the Existence of God, the Peérsonality of 
God, the Trinity, Free Will, the Immortality of the Soul, 
showing all these doctrines to be quite reconcileable with a 
scientific view of the world, or, at all events, with his own 
philosophical conceptions of it. He is such a clever 
dialectician that it would seem he could prove almost any- 
thing by his method, and herein, perhaps, lies the weakness 
of the work, the vulnerable part, the “ Achilles’ heel” of 
his system. One is constantly afraid the author may have 
Proved or may prove too much, plausible as all his argu- 
ments appear, as one follows him—perhaps too plausible. 
But there is no question that the author is on the right 
track to truth. It all depends upon the spirit in which words 
are conceived. What the man of science simply terms 
“being,” with the religious mind becomes the supreme 
“Being "—* God.” But Zeising does not stop here; he 
i8not content with satisfying the reader as to the existence 
of a supreme « Being,” but, as I have just said, vindicates 
8 personality, too, and tries to establish Christianity on 
8 Scientific basis. The nature of religion he explains in 
the following manner :— 


“That religion has its foundation not merely in one of the three 
Mental functions (thinking, feeling, and volition), but rather rests on 





their simultaneous co-operation and reciprocal action, that, in short, it 
seeks not only to know and comprehend, by means of the intellect, the 
essence of that in which it sees the absolute Supreme, but wishes also 
to have an immediate perception of it. and to rejoice in it, by means of 
the feeling, as well as to emulate it and do justice to it by its volition 
and aspiration, is a universally acknowledged fact. While, therefore, 
of the three vital forces which share with it its aspirations towards the 
highest and all perfect, each endeavours to attain the common good in 
its special way, art by the representation of the beautiful, and the powet 
of the State by securing and promoting what is “good and salutary, 
Religion, according to its original nature, is equally strongly penetrated 
by those three impulses; the True, the Beautiful, and the Good still 
form for it a closely interlaced whole, and, hence, the mental functions 
aimIng at those three goals are not yet clearly and definitely severed in 
the religious sentiment, but act in a pell-mell fashion together.” 


Let not the reader, however, judge from this translation of 
the author's style; of all subjects German metaphysics 
are the most difficult to do justice to in rendering them in 
a foreign tongue, but to any one conversant with the 
language and initiated in German philosophy the author's 
style is lucid enough; at all events, much more so than 
Hegel and his school, for instance. 

Paul Hegse’s new work, “‘ The Children of the World,” 
the first larger novel he has yet attempted, is exciting a 
great deal of interest among the German public. Frenzel, 
of the Berlin National Zeitung, however, does not speak 
very favourably of it, and sees in it only several novelettes, 
in which branch of literature Hérse so greatly excels, 
strung together without any infer Coherenee or necessary 
connection. In a subsequent létter I hope to be able to 
enter more fully into the merits of the work of so eminent 
a writer, who certainly deserves more than a mere cursory 
notice. 

The last few days were matked by a gathering of German 
musicians at Leipsic; among whom shone, as a star of the 
first magnitude, Dt. Franz Liszt; of Weimar. Besides 
meeting for. deliberations; coticetts were naturally given, 
one at the Gewandhaus; on Tuesday, the 13th instant, 
and one in thé Nicolaikirché on the following day. The 
distinctive feature of both cofieétts was that only modern 
compositions wéfe re j, @Mong them Nordman’s 
“Kling lei8é mein Lied” atid Schiller’s “Der Fischer 
Knabe,” set to music b Fr. iszt, and sang by Frailein 
Klanwell, of Leipzig. Frailein Gutzschbach again gained 
much and deserved applause by hér singing of Liebestreue 
and Schlummerlied, by J. Brahihs, and Stiindchen, by 
Robert Franz. A splendid piece of music, too, was 
Joachim Raff's Octett in C major. In the organ concert 
on Wednesday, Dr. Kretzschmar and Herr L. Papier 
again displayed their skill and talent to the greatest 
advantage. 

On Thursday, 11th April, a young composer of Russia, 
Richard Metzdorff, assisted by Mesdames Preuss and 
Lisck, Herr Rebling, the ladies of Riedel’s Club, and the 
Gewandhaus orchestra, gave a grand matinée at the 
Gewandhaus, consisting of his own compositions, a 
symphony in F major, songs and scenes from his opera, 
Rosamond and the Fall of the Kingdom of the Gepidae. 
In nearly all these the composer showed not only con- 
siderable promise, but already excellent achievement. 

Under the heading of ‘‘A Prayer by Beethoven, New 
Communications from his Latter Years,” Prof. Ludwig 
Kohl, of Munich, last week published an interesting paper 
in the Grenzboten, in illustration of the so-called “ giant 
Sonata,” Op. 106, by the great composer. According to 
Nohl, it is founded on the following passage in Beethoven's 
Diary, penned at the beginning of 1818. “ Charles’ 
mother herself wanted the compromise; but the basis of it 
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was that the house should be sold, so that all debts might | wholesome dread of blame from Sir Wilfrid Lawson ¢ 
be paid, and with half her jointure, the remaining portion | hoc genus omne), prefer the inebriate rule of Queen Cliquot. 
of the sold house, and the usufruct of what was intended | Whichever way the scale inclines, everybody feels con. 
for Charles, she might not only live respectably, but even | scious beforehand that a critical test will now at last be 
in affluence. But as the house was not sold—as it was | applied in earnest to the secret predilections of the Parisian 
pretended the execution was already put upon it, my | masses. As a matter of course, each party affects pre. 
scruples must now cease, and I can well imagine that the | viously the supremest confidence. In this at least Caesar 
widow has taken good care of herself, which I wish her | and Pompey are very much alike, especially Pompey, 
from all my heart. My duty, Oh Lord, I have done. Pos- | meaning M. Thiers and his partisans, who count as upon 
sibly it might have been done without injuring the widow. | an absolute certainty upon the triumph of M. de Remusat. 
But it was not so; and Thou, O Almighty, seest into my | As Lord Burleigh nodded in a different way from Homer, 
heart, knowest that I have set aside my own good for the | oracularly not drowsily, so every profounder Gobemouche 
sake of my dear Charles ; bless my work, bless the widow ; | one consults for his opinion wags his head sagaciously 
why can I not wholly follow the dictates of my heart, and | with a significant Nous verrons. 
she—the widow—henceforth. . . . God, God, my rock, my | Throughout this past week the utmost anxiety has pre- 
shelter, O my all, Thou seest my heart and knowest how it | vailed in regard to the actual condition of the Holy Father, 
hurts me to make any one suffer in my good work for my | Rumours of the most disquieting character, as you have 
dear Charles!!! O, hear me, ever ineffable One, hear me, | doubtless seen by a glimpse or two through the telegrams, 
thy unhappy one, the most unhappy of all mortals !” | have agitated more than ordinarily the fluctuations of 
Honegger, the literary historian, in reviewing ‘‘ Middle- | opinion, but of opinion only of course upon the Bourse. 
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KING ARTHUR'S CASTLE ON THE COAST OF CORNWALL. 
(From “ Waiting for Sailing Orders.”) 


march” inthe Blatter fiir lit. Unterhaltung, fails to appre- | The funds may be affected, nay, as we know perfectly well, 
ciate the sterling qualities of that great work. He considers | have been affected by the bleeding of M. Thiers’ nose—not 


it lacking in art, life, and action, and misses the connect- | 55 when the probabilities are held out after an unparalleled 


S : ze pty 
ing thread of the story. . What critical myopy! | pontificate of twenty seven years duration of a change at 


ea ee last in the succession to the Papacy. The sovereignty of 
Pius the Ninth is now purely spiritual, and it is with 
FRANCE interest and curiosity now that the notions of Christendom 


| will await, when the time comes for the next selection of 

| that kind, the choice made by the College of Cardinals 
Amonc the Parisian electors just now it is Charles Paul | of the 260th Pontiff. Time was, not four years back, 
de Kock’s “L’Homme aux Trois Culottes” all over | when Cardinal Bonaparte would have had a fair chance 
again. Which pair shall be the male adult possessor of of nomination. Now the probabilities are that his em! 
the electoral franchise down, when he goes to deposit his | nence has less likelihood of being thought of by his 
voting billet in the urn on the day which is decided in | brother princes of the Church as a desirable man to 
favour of M. de Remusat or M. Barodet, ‘‘ Under which | be raised to the supreme dignity. When Cardinal Masta! 
King Benzonian speak or die ’’—or, at any rate, think and | Ferretti was elected in 1846 he fainted dead away 
vote. King Log or King Stork—King Mob or King | receiving the intimation. Hardly had he assumed the 
Clique—one would almost, between the two (but for a | Pontifical throne, under the title of Pio Nono, when there 
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summit of popularity, not only in Italy, but throughout 
Christendom. During the better part of two years he was 
the most beloved of all the Popes, one whose praises at 
the outset of his reign one might almost have fancied 
Dante Alghieri himself intoning with a sort of enthusiasm. 
Then came the revulsion of feeling consequent upon his 
determination to take no active part as an Italian prince in 
the furtherance of the patriotic war under the banners of 
Charles Albert. The assassination of Rossi, the bombard- 
ment of the Pope-King in his palace, his flight to Gaéta, 
Oudinot’s forced entrance into Rome at the point of the 
sword and at the mouth of the cannon followed in due 
sequence, and back to the eternal city in the fulness of 
time came the exiled Pontiff. It was under the last 
French Republic, when General Cavaignac was in power 


as Dictator, sword in hand, that the Gallic race, speaking | 


through its legislature, resolved upon interference. The 
réle thus assumed by Cavaignac was adhered to and main- 


tained by Prince Louis Napoleon after his elevation to power | 
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me the amnesty that lifted his name at once to the very | Bible, Dante, and Tennyson, is meditating the idea of 


| doing the like by Shakespeare. One would think that he 
has his work cut out for him just now as an intended 
illustrator of Paris and the Parisians. But, any how, it 
is in the highest degree probable that, with life and health, 
he will, when the brunt of that new task is got through, 
vie with Kenny Meadows, Sir John Gilbert, William 
Harvey, and how many more in the illustrating of the 
thickly peopled tragic and comic world of the master- 
dramatist. 
| As acompanion picture to his grand effigy of Christ on 
| the staircase of the Pretorium the indefatigable and in- 
| exhaustible young artist has now completed and prepared 
|for public exhibition a yet more august and ambitious 
| Painting illustrative of the appalling gloom that had 
| settled upon Calvary at the time of the Crucifixion. 
Messieurs Michel Lévy Fréres are publishing in two 
volumes ‘‘ Souvenirs et Correspondence” selected from 
| among the papers of Madame Récamier. 
M. Auguste Widal, Professor of the Faculty of Letters 
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ST. MICHAEL'S MOUNT AND BAY. 
(From “ Waiting for Sailing Orders.”) 


through the first plebiscite in his favour. As still the first 
daughter of the Latin Church, as still the recognised leader 
ofthe Latin races, France not only naturally but inevitably 
tums her regard with the profoundest interest to the palace 
of the Vatican directly these startling rumours arise as to 
the critical condition of the Holy Father. 

A remarkable work is now on the eve of publication 
here, written by M. Laugel, and entitled, “‘ L’Angleterre 
Politique et sociale.” That Frenchmen of more than 
ordinary intelligence are capable in some measure of 
appreciating our institutions, both political and social, has 
been shown before now in the latter instance by M. Taine, 
m the former by M. de Montalembert. The daring 
endeavour of M. Laugel in the forthcoming treatise will be 
‘odeal in one and the same work with phases that have 

m regarded separately by men as adventurous and 
enlightened as Alexis de Tocqueville. 

_ there is a rumour, but only a vague rumour, in the art 
ticles that Gustave Doré, who has illustrated in turn the 


| at Besancon, has brought out an able and scholarly work 
on “ Juvénal et ses Satires.” 

The ambassador from Greece now at Paris, Rangabé, 
had addressed a charming letter of condolence on the 
death of her husband to Madame Saint Mare Girardin. 

As if suggested by the anxiety felt in regard to the 
health of the Pontiff, Louis Teste’s book, extending to 
450 duodecimo pages, and entitled “‘ Notes sur Rome et 
| L’Italie ” has made its appearance. 

There exists at Paris—are you aware of this ?—a 
“‘ Société contre l'abus du tabac.”’ As an old smoker, I 
would suggest its applying its energies to the task of 
supplying the trade with better cigars than one can find in 
a long day’s lounge on either side of the Boulevards. 
Then, but not before, you shall hear from competent 
judges in the French capital less abuse of tobacco! 
Especially I should like to see “ put down,” for once and 
for all, by some humane Gallic Sir Peter Laurie, those 
detestable, spindling, black cigarillos, in length about a 
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quarter of a yard, in thinness (I can’t say breadth) about 
the circumference of the stem of a clay tobacco-pipe—the 
very ditto, I should fancy, to the historic Bengal smoked 
by Tom Brown's guard when he went down first to Rugby, 
and one whiff from which Tom said he thought must have 
knocked him into the middle of next week! 

The humorists of the cafés have their tongues in their 
cheeks in regard to this recent billing and cooing between 
M. Thiers and General Manteuffel, the’ General proposing 
the President thanking the General, a few days afterwards, 
in a gushing letter for his overwhelming compliment. 


—_—_——_——____—__ 


THE THEATRES. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Tue performance of the ever delightful J/ Barbiere di 
Siviglia introduced a new tenor, Signor Montanaro and 
a comparatively new prima donna, Mdlle. Smeroschi, a 
young Hungarian, who appeared last season as Adina in 
L’Elisir d’ Amore. The lady has much improved since last 
season, when her success was by no means assured, both 
in quality of voice and facility of execution, though she 
can be hardly placed yet in the first ranks. Her voice is 
a mezzo-soprano with good high notes. Her singing of 
the well-known ‘‘ Una Voce,” and its brilliant final move- 
ment, ‘“‘Io sono docile” was easy and correct, and she 
came equally well through the trying duet, ‘‘ Dunque io 
son.’ Her introduced air in the lesson scene was the 
familiar variations on Rode’s air, in the second of which 
she made some alterations; her execution of these was 
deficient in evenness. As an actress Mdlle. Smeroschi is 
lively and graceful, but she suffers much from the un- 
avoidable comparison with Mdlle. Patti, whose Rosina is 
certainly her most finished im: ation. Signor Mon- 
tanaro is a light tenor, the quality of whose voice and 
method, especially in his e of using his head voice, 
reminded us much of Signor perkins. His phrasing is 
good, his articulation gemapkably distinct, and his intona- 
tion correct, while his execution of the numerous florid 


passages was as good as that of any tenor now on the’ 


stage, though in some of the more rapid passages he 
showed a tendency to over-accentuate which was fatal to 
the necessary smoothness; this was most noticeable in 
the quick movement, “Ah che d’amore!"’ After the first 
scene Almaviva has but little to do but act, and here 
Signor Montanaro was less successful; neither in bearing 
nor acting did he come up to the true notion of the gallant 
Count. But his singing of the serenades in the first scene 
was irreproachable, and in parts less trying to the actor, 
and calling up less comparison with Signor Mario, Mr. 
Gye’s new tenore leggiero will prove a valuable acquisition. 
The Figaro was Signor Cotogni whose performance of the 
part is well-known; his method of singing is not very 
Rossinian in character, and he has a bad habit of forcing 
his voice, which completely spoilt the opening solo in the 
final movement of the opera, “ Di si felice inganno.”” The 
other performers are well known. The accompaniments 
were admirably played by the band, though occasionally, 
notably in ‘ Largo al factotum,” too loud. The overture, 
of which the first movement was taken rather too fast, 
was played by the band irreproachably. 





A short note must suffice as to Mr. Gye’s other new 
singers. Of Madame D’Angeri we have already spoken. 





. 2. ee 

She has been certainly the most successful, and in time 
will prove a useful singer, though as yet scarcely up to 
leading parts. Neither Madame Paoli or Mdlle. Fossa 
whose voice seemed somewhat worn, created any very 
striking impression in their respective débuts ; and Signor 
Pavani, who has appeared as Edgardo in Donizetti's 
Lucia, is a painstaking singer, but his voice is very 
much worn. The principal success has, as yet, been 
achieved by Mdlle. Albani, whose singing and acting as 
the unhappy Lucia, though less demonstrative than that 
of Mdlle. de Murska, is very fascinating. That Malle, 
Albani is the great singer, alleged in Mr. Gye’s prospectus, 
is scarcely the case, but her attractive presence, and bright 
silvery upper notes promise well for her future greatness, 
She depends, however, too much on the higher notes of 
her voice, and is apt to disregard the quality of the lower 
tones. In the Sonnambula on Saturday night Malle, 
Albani sang splendidly throughout, making her great 
effects in the opening cavatina, the bed room scene and 
the last act. She was only fairly supported. Signor 
Nicolini was suffering from a cold, and sang very flat, 
Signor Bagagiolo was a good Count Rodolpho, but Mdlle. 
Sassi, another débutante with a thin voice and painfully 
nervous, was a very poor Lisa. The band played smoothly; 
the chorus was not quite so good as usual. 

On Monday Un Ballo in Maschera was performed, 
introducing a new singer, M. Maurel, as Renato. He hasa 
fair though not very powerful baritone voice, which he 
uses skilfully, and he is a good actor. Mdlle. Fossa was buta 
poor page, and Mdlle. Paoli, who played Amelia, sang 
well, but her voice is worn and lacks freshness. Signor 
Pavani sang well in the opening scenes, but made several 
slips in the concerted music. Masaniello and Guillaume 
Tell are in rehearsal. 

At Her Majesty’s Opera such familiar pieces as Lucrezia 
Borgia, Semiramide, and Lucia have been the staple 
attractions, the singers in all being familiar. Three débuts, 
however, took on Tuesday, when Rigoletto was per- 
formed. Mdlle. Ostava Torriani, who played Gilda, hasa 
light soprano voice of much sweetness, though deficient 
in eae and sang her music well throughout. Malle. 
uatine e Macyits but in one scene, and takes part 
i ut one 1d Seay hy & 6 -known quartet, “ Un di 
se ben rammentomi.” From so slight an acquaintance 
with her. powers, we can say but little for or against her. 
Signor Del Puente, the Rigoletto of the evening, is a good 
actor, and has a fine baritone voice and good method of 
singing. The part is, however, very ungrateful, except to 
an actor of real genius. 





GAIETY. 


The revival of Douglas Jerrold’s Prisoner of War at this 
house is fairly supported by the company. The story is in 
itself simple, though worked out in an interesting fashion, 
and is familiar to old playgoers. It will be sufficient to say 
here, that among a number of English prisoners confin 
at Verdun is a certain Captain Channel, whose daughter 
Clarissa is secretly married to Lieutenant Basil Firebrace. 
The Captain, who is, for some inscrutable reason, anxious 
to marry his daughter to one Beaver, a merchant, discovers 
his daughter's marriage and is for some time furious, but 
finally relents. The prisoners are all exchanged except 
the unlucky Beaver, who, though he has betrayed af 
attempt to the Governor of the prison on the part of the 
prisoners to escape, is with due poetical justice, not only 
excluded from the benefit of the exchange, but for a trifling 
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breach of the regulations, summarily consigned to the 
strong fortress of Biche. There is an amusing underplot 
carried on by a young midshipman, Tom Heyday, and 
Polly Pallmall, the sister of a most enthusiastic Briton, 
whose determination never to allow that anything in 
England can be inferior to its corresponding type in 
France, furnishes the chief comic humour of the piece. 

The play, which is constructed with Jerrold’s well-known 

power, affords many opportunities to the actors, though 
the language appears strange to an audience accustomed 
toless forcible declamation. The most effective scene in 
the whole piece, where Clarissa, under pretence of narrating 
to her father the story of the novel she has been reading, 
tells him of her own secret marriage; and where the old 
Captain, whose suspicions have been artfully excited by 
Beaver, discovers in Firebrace a secret lover of his 
daughter, and on the point of shooting him is stayed by 
Clarissa’s agonised ejaculation, ‘“‘My husband,” is an 
admirable specimen of careful construction, and skilful 
leading up to a point. And the boasting of Peter Pallmall, 
and the scarcely less vehement patriotism of his sister, 
who will not even allow the French to excel in the size of 
their spiders, is admirably sustained, and forms a good 
contrast with the more serious portions of the drama. The 
cast at the Gaiety can hardly compare with the original 
cast, which we have already given in our columns, though 
all the performers are efficient. The bluff, hot-tempered 
naval Captain was played by Mr. Sinclair, with too evident 
effort, though the principal points were well brought out, 
and the part was carefully elaborated. Mr. Sinclair should 
remember the old maxim, ‘‘ Ars est celare artem.’”’ Miss 
Fanny Brough, as Clarissa, plays intelligently and with 
refinement in the simpler scenes, and her acting in the 
scene where she makes her secret confession to her father 
was unaffected and natural. The celebrated outburst— 
“My husband,” fell flat, however, partly from over-eager- 
ness on her part. Mr. Lionel Brough plays the bombastic 
cockney with plenty of humour, and Miss Loseby is a very 
amusing Polly. The other parts were fairly represented, 
Mr. R. Soutar showing an amusing bit of acting as a 
gendarme. 
_ Aburlesque on the not very promising subject of Martha, 
isput upon the stage in that complete manner, and with 
the pretty scenery and tasteful dresses for which the Gaiety 
is well-known. Mr. Reece’s humour is somewhat dreary 
and forced, and depends chiefly on bringing in Mr. Brough 
asa Beadle, a part out of which that practised burlesque 
actor contrives to extract a good deal of grotesque fun. 
Miss Sinclair, a great acquisition, has no song worthy of 
her capacity ; Miss Loseby sings admirably Shield’s good 
old ballad “The Thorn,” and Mr. Aynsley Cook introduces 
the “Yeoman’s Wedding.” The rest of the music is 
Pincipally selected from Offenbach; the quartet from 
Lohengrin proving to be merely the Bridal Chorus, sung 
byfour ladies. We wish Mr. Reece had relied rather more 
on the talents of his singing ladies, especially Miss 
Sinclair, of whom we expect much in the future. 





SURREY. 

The Easter attractions at this house is a sensational 

tama “appfopriated from a French source” by Mr, 
Murray Wood, the French source in question being, we 
magine, La Portfeuille Rouge. However much Mr. 
od is indebted to his original for plot incident, we 

must congratulate him on having produced an interesting 
a, and one which is highly effective in representation, 
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Innocent is the story of a certain Maurice, who unjustly 
condemned to the galleys for a crime which he has not 
committed, makes his escape by means of a small boat 
and is picked up far out at sea by a ship commanded by 
Captain Lavallitre, whose daughter Marguerite for whom 
Maurice cherishes a secret attachment, is making a voyage 
with her father. The ship catches fire and all the crew 
drowned except a few. Maurice saves Marguerite, and 
for some tlme they live_together in a “ desert” till at last 
Captain Lavallitre appears and carries off his daughter 
leaving Maurice to be rescued by a caravan of Arabs. Of 
course, Maurice finally succeeds in establishing his inno- 
cence, 

The piece is well written and arranged, and the fortunes 
of Maurice are followed with much interest by the audience, 
Miss Blackwood plays the heroine with considerable force 
being pathetic and tender in the love scenes, though the 
part scarcely displays her undoubted talent so much as 
some in which we have seen her. The injured Maurice 
found a thoroughly efficient representative in Mr. Stafford 
Smith, an actor new to London, who speaks his lines with 
vigour and distinctness, and though a little inclined to 
yield to the popular transpontine feeling for over-declama- 
tion, acts with plenty of power and pathos. He certainty 
shows good promise as an actor. Mr. Cornwall as a 
comic servant, and Mr. Reid as an old sailor likewise 
deserve commendation. The scenery is good, though a 
dioramic view of a ship on fire might be better managed ; 
and if any captious critic objects that the introduction of 
a gorilla, well played by Mr. Yarnold, and his slaughter 
by the hero is not quite fitted for the stage, Mr. Wood 
may plead the precedent of the Pirates of the Savannah 
and the huge boa-constrictor which appeared at the 
Lyceum. The new drama will probably prove a genuine 
Surrey hit. 


Tue death of Mr. Augustus Harris leaves a place hard 
to be filled at Covent Garden. He was facile princeps of 
all stage managers, and the mise en scene, for which the 
Royal Italian Opera is so famous from its first opening 
was in every instance owing to his efforts. He was also 
engaged to superintend the performances of grand opera 
at the Imperial Theatre at St. Petersburg. Mr. Harris 
came of a musical family, and was the son of “ Miss 
Glossop,” known as the “ English Catalani.” As Mdme. 
Fearon she sang at the King’s Theatre during the opera 
season of 1834, making her first appearance as Ninetta in 
La Gasza Ladra, Though not very successful on the 
Italian stage, she was for some time popular in English 
opera. 

In our notice of The Wandering Few last week, we 
omitted to bestow a word of praise on the performer of the 
dog Killjoy, who is next in importance to Mr. Webster 
and Mr. Fernandez. We, however, hasten to rectify our 
omission, and to say that the handsome Newfoundland 
who plays the part, shows great dramatic aptitude and 
intelligence. 


The principak event of the week has been the success 
of Mr. W. G. Wills’ Eugene Aram. The notice of this 
will appear next week. Mr. Byron’s new play comes out 
at the Globe on Saturday. 

During the temporary absence of Mr. Conway, a young 
débutant, Mr. Hargraves, has been playing the part of 
David Copperfield, in Mr. Halliday’s Little Em'ly, with 
much promise. 
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MUSICAL NOTES. 








The Bishop of Carlisle, Dr. Harvey Goodwin, whose 
name is well known as an enthusiastic supporter of choral 
services and choral unions, will preach a sermon on Music, 
at St. James’, Piccadilly, on Sunday afternoon, the 11th of 
May. This sermon will form one of a series on “ The 
Use and Abuse of the World, and the Things that are in 
the World,” which was commenced on Sunday last by 
Dean Goulburn. 

Mendelssohn’s Elijah was announced for performance 
last night by the Albert Hall Choral Society, under the 
direction of Mr. Barnby. 

A choir is being formed for the purpose of giving per- 
formances of oratorios and kindred works at the Alexandra 
Palace, the opening of which is to be signalized by a 
musical festival. 

Mendelssohn’s Reformation Symphony is to be played 
at the third Philharmonic Concert next Monday. 

The-opera concerts by Mr. Mapleson’s company at the 
Albert Hall, will commence on Saturday the 3rd proximo, 
Mr. W. G. Cusins conducting. 

Mr. Leslie has provided a genuine English programme 
for the third concert of his choir this evening, including a 
selection from Sir Henry Bishop's works, with part songs 
by all the chief modern writers. 

The programme of Mr. Charles Hallé’s Recitals this 
season will be miscellaneous, but each concert will include 
one pianoforte sonata by Beethoven, or one of the other 
greater classics, and at least one work of the modern 
German School from Schumann to Brahms and Raff. 
Mr. Hallé will be assisted by Mdme. Norman-Neruda, 
Herr Straus, and Signor Piatti. 

Mr. John Hullah has resigned the conductorship of the 
orchestral practices at the Royal Academy of Music, being 
the third conductor who has retired from the post within 
the last five years. 

The chief item in the music at the first of the Special 
Evening Services at Westminster Abbey on Sunday last, 
was a selection from Mozart's Twelfth Mass, consisting 
of the Kyrie and Gloria, sung as the anthem. 

Mr. F. H. Cowen conducted a performance of his 
cantata, The Rose Maiden, by the Brixton Choral Society 
on Monday evening last. Sir Julius Benedict's Richard 
Caur de Lion was performed on the same evening under 
the direction of Mr. W. Lemare. 

The sale of the late Mr. Thomas Oliphant'’s library com- 
mences this afternoon at the rooms of Messrs. Puttick and 
Simpson in Leicester-square. The catalogue includes a 
large collection of part music, Italian and English, many 
rare works on music, and some volumes with Mr. Oliphant’s 
annotations which will be specially interesting. The sale 
will conclude on Saturday, when the copyrights and music 
plates will be brought to the hammer. 

On Friday night (to-morrow) the Sacred Harmonic 
Society will give its first performance of Bach's Mattheus 
Passion Mustk presenting the oratorio in its complete form, 
and assigning the obbligato to ‘‘Come blessed cross” to 
the viol di gamba, for which it was originally written. The 
part will be played by Mr. W. Pettitt, one of the best, if 
not the best, of our English violoncellists. 

Mdme. Arabella Goddard, after giving a series of fare- 
well concerts in the provinces, left England for the United 
States on Monday last. 

Last Saturday’s concert at the Crystal Palace included 
a splendid performance of Beethoven's choral symphony, 


the intellectual appreciation of which was materially 
assisted by the masterly analysis of the work from the 
pen of that most erudite and enthusiastic musician, Mr. 
George Grove. It was, however, a mistake to place a 
miscellaneous selection of songs of little interest before 
the chef d’euvre, as they tried the patience of the audience 
and delayed their enjoyment to little purpose. The vocal 
quartet in the symphony consisted of Mdme. Alvsleben, 
Miss Elton, Mr. W. H. Cummings and Mr. Lewis 
Thomas. Mr. Manns conducted con amore. On Satur. 
day the popular chef takes his annual benefit, and will, 
we trust be rewarded for his exertions during the season 
by a “‘ bumper” audience. 

Mr. Dannreuther is fulfilling his mission as an exponent 
of Wagner's ideas by lecturing at the Royal Institution o 
‘‘ The Development of Modern Music in connection with 
the Drama.” His first discourse was given on Tuesday. 

A festival of parish choirs is to be held at Dundee on the 
8th of May, forming one of the earliest of these gatherings 
held in Scotland. 

The anniversary of Beethoven's death was commemorated 
at Boston, U.S.A., by a special programme at the ninth of 
the Harvard Symphony Concerts, including the first and 
second “‘ Leonora” overtures, the seventh Symphony, and 
the Triple Concerto in C. 

Professor Ella has lost one of his warmest supporters 
and a trustee of his Musical Union Institute by the death 
of Sir William Tite, M.P., which took place on Sunday. 

The daily orchestral performances at the Albert Hall 
under Mr. Barnby’s direction are giving the highest satis. 
faction to the visitors to the Exhibition. On Wednesday 
afternoons there is a special concert. 

There is to be an exhibition of musical instruments at 
Milan on the plan lately adopted at South Kensington. 

A committee has been formed, in aid of the Guglielmo 
Fund, including Sir Julius Benedict, Iltudus T. Prichard, 
Esq., who has kindly consented to act as treasurer, H. N. 
Lay, Esq., C.B., Charles Mackeson, Esq., and other 
influential gentlemen for the purpose of furthering the 
objects of this fund. 


— 


NEW MUSIC. 





Song. ‘Last Words.” Rita. (B. Williams.) Has the 
merit of being tuneful, otherwise this is not a remarkable 
song. 
Song. ‘The Child's Prayer.” Mr. West. (B. Wil 
liams.) A simple, earnest, and tranquil melody, written 
with musicianly judgment and containing good points. 

Duet. “Gathering Wild Flowers.” Poetry and Must 
by $. W. Cherry. (B. Williams.) Though an obvious 
imitation of the old fashioned Stephen Glover type of 
duets, so popular a quarter of a century ago, the subjects 
of this piece are so bright and tuneful, that the want of 
originality in manner and detail will generally be over 
looked. 

Duet. ‘“ Ah, come again sweet love in May. Berthold 
Tours. (Lamborn Cock.) Notwithstanding the gener 
good workmanship of this duet, and the .grace of the 
theme, there is clearly the shop flavour in the piece. Lat 
the composer remember in time Beethoven's words, * 1 
write not for merchants but for minds,” before he 's 
wrecked on the rock of popular favour, enticed to his fate 
by those mercantile syrens, the music publishers. 





Song. ‘ The Land of Peace.” Rita, (B. Williams.) 
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Not without sentiment and grace, but wanting concentra- 
tion, and somewhat better workmanship here and there. 

Song. ‘“ Thoughts of Heaven.” Berthold Tours.. (Duff 
and Stewart.) The broad, sedate theme of this musicianly 
composition, will at once commend itself to singers and 
isteners. M. Tours does not often depart from rule, and 
thedeparture between the eighth and ninth bars on page 2, 
does not produce a bad effect. 

« The Skedaddle Gallop,” $.W.Glover. (B. Williams.) 
Has sufficient change, and go in it, to interest those who 
frequent ball rooms, or are still lively enough to be pleased 
with the restless jingle of a galop tune. The best points 
ae the first trio, and the clever enharmonic change on 
page 5, from the scale of E flat, to that of E natural. 

Canzonet. ‘* Meeting and Parting.” Herbert Baines. 
(Cramer and Co.) A note at the head of this song, informs 
the world that the words by Mrs. M. A. Baines were 
suggested by the remark that “to meet, is like the 
werture before a play; to part, is like the scene of a 
patticular tragedy." There is not much power in this 
song; and through Mr. Baines’ ideas are not altogether 
devoid of character, his workmanship, without being pal- 
pably inaccurate, is not of sufficient skill, to enable him to 
do justice to his subjects. 

Waltz. ‘“* The Enchantress.” Annie Minét. (B. Wil- 
liams.) If the world is not overstocked with waltz tunes, 
then “The Enchantress” will, with dance-loving people, 
prove useful and find a welcome. The melodies are 
singularly graceful, the different figures are very well put 
together, and the whole has been written with care. This 
set of waltzes are well adapted for dancing. 








—_—- —--- > -—- 


MUSICAL UNION. 





Tugspay, the 22nd, was the opening day of the twenty- 
ninth season of this artistic and aristocratic association. 
No less an artist than M. Vieuxtemps played as first violin, 
and the young and rapidly improving French pianist, M. 
Duvernoy took the pianoforte. The other artists were 
MM. Wiener, Van Waefelghem, and Lasserre. Schubert's 
highly characteristic string quartet in D minor came first 
on the list of the three complete works played. The never 
obtrusive, yet firm leading of the eminent Belgian violinist, 
the marked attention to detail on the part of all, secured 
fr this work an excellent rendering. M. Duvernoy pre- 
sented himself to the audience in Beethoven’s superb Trio 
nD, op. 20. It would have been difficult to have selected 
‘more trying work, but the most critical members of a 
Very critical and never demonstrative audience, were not 
doomed to disappointment, even with the vivid recollection 
fRubinstein’s handling of the same part. M. Duvernoy’s 
lone was at once pure and in good keeping, his touch 
“sitive and elastic, and above all, his conception of the 
many deep, mysterious passages which crowd this great 
Work, showed forethought and mental grasp, Now and 
then a thought more fire would have still further intensified 
splaying. The string parts were rendered with infinite 
tish and care. One of a number of piano solos, including 
Specimens of Chopin, Mendelsséhn, and Schubert, was a 
“ttnade by M. Duvernoy, with a graceful figure, treated 
with the dexterity of a writer who knows the business of 
‘mposition, and writes with earnestness. It is understood 
the artists engaged upon this occasion, will also play 
tthe second Matinée. 
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The organist of ‘ All Saints,” Notting Hill, Mr. Luther 
Marsden, gave an evening concert on the 16th, at the 
Victoria Hall, Archer Street. Miss Ellen Horne and 
Madame Poole appeared, Mr. Hedman, a young tenor of 
much promise, gave “ The Angel at the Window,” by B. 
Tours, with much judgment and effect. The most im- 
portant item of the’ programme was Bach's Concerto in C 
minor for two pianofortes, well played by Messrs. Marsden 
and Byrom, a string Quartet, led by M. Buzian, sustaining 
the accompaniment. 


SE 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON A RECENT VOTE 
OF EIGHTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 





A visitor to the Albert Hall may find a small drawing 
in the gallery, hung among the architectural designs, 
which is worthy of more than a passing glance. It repre- 
sents, in form, the schemes which are generally known as 
those of Mr. Henry Cole, C.B. They may be referred to 
as his for the sake of brevity. But a more sounding title 
is given to them officially. It is not generally known, or 
is generally forgotten, that the late Prince Consort, before 
his death, had elaborated, or, after the manner of princes, 
had commissioned others to elaborate for him, a vast 
design by which the national collection of artistic, scientific, 
and antiquarian objects of interest were to be removed 
from the metropolis and deposited in a building, or rather 
a congeries of buildings, on an estate about two miles from 
Regent Circus, which, for some reason never divulged 
was purchased soon after 1851, by the commissioners of 
the Great Exhibition. At that time one of the most im- 
portant of the national collections, that known as the 
Vernon Gallery, had been deposited at Marlborough House, 
but owing to the coming of age of the Prince of Wales, 
another home was to be found for it. Obviously a small 
addition might have been made to the National Gallery in 
order to receive it. But other influences were at work. It 
was publicly pointed out that to build at Trafalgar Square 
would be very costly, and that a complete design for a 
new National Gallery was likely to be soon adopted, so 
that any building now erected would be only temporary. 
A further suggestion was made in a different form, that of 
an invitation. The commissioners of 1851, or the scienceand 
art department, or some other body, not very clearly to be 
distinguished, but briefly indicated under the name of Mr. 
Cole, offered the Vernon pictures house room till the National 
Gallery should be ready for them. And now comes the 
strangest part of the business. The nation was called upon 
to build a Gallery at South Kensington for the reception of 
this and other collections, and sums which may be roughly 
calculated at half a million have gradually been laid out 
upon a Museum which, for the first fifteen years at least 
of its existence, was avowedly of only a temporary charac- 
ter. It need hardly be mentioned, that once in possession 
of the Vernon Gallery, other pictures were acquired, and 
the original nucleus retained. Whether these particular 
works will ever find their way back to London or not, we 
can hardly prognosticate. Probably they will. They can 
now be spared. Other bequests have been secured, and 
one of the most valuable and magnificent museums of 
ornamental art has gradually been accumulated. Divers 
attempts, hitherto happily unsuccessful, have been made 
to remove, according to Prince Albert's plan, the whole 
National Gallery to Brompton, and a successful attempt 
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has, we regret to say, been made upon the British Museum. 
On Monday last the House of Commons voted the money 
needful to commence a new Natural History Museum at 
the back of Messrs. Spiers and Pond’s department of the 
‘«« International Exhibition,” or nearly where the unfortunate 
building of 1862 stood. The great attraction of the British 
Museum to the thousands of toilers who visit it weekly is 
the Zoological department. The people who live in the 
busy haunts of Soho, and Bloomsbury, and Clerkenwell, 
can reach Great Russell Street in a few minutes, and to 
them it is an unfailing resource. To the student also, with 
the library close at hand, the collections in every depart- 
ment are simply a necessity. It is complained that there 
is no more room at the British Museum, and that many 
objects are not now displayed. Why then is not some 
space acquired and fresh buildings erected? Land is as 
cheap in Bloomsbury as at Brompton. There is a still 
stronger objection to the removal. A new library must be 
provided, just as a new library has had to be provided for 
the Art Collections. And this, although in the British 
Museum we have already an ample Zoological Library, if 
not the best the world ever saw. There is a further 
scheme, however, to be mentioned. Some years ago, 
when the Geological Museum in Jermyn Street was built, 
a School of Mines was attached to it. The institution 
was useful, but its labours were not of a kind to bring it 
very prominently before the public, and it was found very 
easy to remove it to Brompton, without any great fuss. It has 
been removed thither accordingly. Itis hardly credible that 
the museum has been left behind, and that the professors 
are obliged to lecture without specimens, or to send their 
pupils back and forward a distance of two miles each way 
before they can connect their theories with facts. Sooner 
or later the Jermyn Street museum must follow, or a fresh 
museum be provided. 


Nor is even this all. The School of Chemistry has long 
been established in Oxford Street, in a neat and not in- 
convenient building. Recently a small notice-board 
appeared on the door, bearing the words “ Removed to 
South Kensington.” Another institution in the same 
neighbourhood, the Royal Academy of Music, in Hanover 
Square, being by no means prosperous, and therefore more 
susceptible to the blandishments of the wealthy “ Science 
and Art Department,” is threatened with deportation to 
the same quarter, and we are in daily expectation of the 
news that a notice-board hangs in Tenterden Street bearing 
the same ominous inscription. 

Some reader unacquainted with the geography of London 
may wonder that the press should be so unanimous as it is 
in condemnation of the schemes. But when it is remem- 
bered that there is no direct means of access to the South 
Kensington Museum, while the British Museum, and the 
National Gallery are close to the busiest thoroughfare ; and 
further that the population surrounding the varieus 
‘“‘ Albert” buildings are wealthy and able not only to visit 
works of art at a distance, but also in many cases to pro- 
vide themselves with galleries and collections, we cannot 
but regret to see the poor deprived of the use and mollify- 
ing influences of pictures and other objects which they can 
seldom see at Brompton, and which they could always visit, 
and did really make use of while they remained within 
their reach. We do not say that the management at the 


National Gallery or the British Museum is by any means 
immaculate, nor on the other hand can we deny that Mr. 
Cole has made everything at Brompton as attractive as 
possible, and has even, with a deep insight into the weak- 














nesses of the English people, made arragements by which 
at the lowest possible cost food and drink may be obtained 
on the premises. It is quite edifying, and must deeply 
touch the heart of the projectors to see the young lady 
students come down from their easels to invigorate their 
constitutions and stimulate their artistic faculties with the 
midday refreshment of a glass of port. No such attractions 
are offered elsewhere, and if Mr. Cole fails to gather into 
his fold the mechanic and the artisan, it is on account 
more of the geographical difficulty than of any other impe- 
diment. We must hope to return to the subject shortly, 
and endeavour to detail the history of the ‘* Annual Inter. 
national Exhibitions” and other projects of the place, 
merely concluding by expressing a regret which is shared 
by almost every loyal subject, that those in power should 
allow the name of the Royal Family to be so often asso- 
ciated with the scheme, and especially that Prince Albert, 
whose memory and example are ostentatiously held up to 
us, should be constantly associated in our minds with 
designs in which it is difficult to believe that any high- 
minded gentleman would willingly take part. 
~pubelneseittiaiietee. 
SOCIETIES. 





Society oF ArTs.—Wednesday, 30th April, 8 p.m. Mr. L. P. 
Merriman on “ The Condensed Milk Manufacture.” 

Geo.ocicaL.—April gth. His Grace the Duke of Argyll, K.T., 
F.R.S., President in the chair. The following communications 
were read: 4. “ Lakes of the North-eastern Alps, and their 
bearing on the Glacier-erosion Theory.” By the Rev. T. G. 
Bonney, M.A., F.G.S. The purpose of this paper was to test, by 
the Lakes of the Salzkammergut and neighbourhood, the theory 
of the erosion of lake-basins by glaciers, which has been advanced 
by Professor Ramsay. 2. “‘On the Effects of Glacier-erosion in 
Alpine Valleys.” By Signor B. Gastaldi. This was followed by 
an interesting discussion, in which Professor Ramsay and Mr. 
Bonney took, of course, the chief parts.—The next meeting of 
the society will be held on Wednesday, the 30th inst., when the 
following communications will be read: 1. “On the Permian 
Breccias and Boulder-beds of Armagh.” By Professor Edward 
Hull, F.R.S., F.GS. 2. “ Geological Notes upon Griqualand 
West.” By G. W. Stow, Esq., F.G.S. 3. “On some Bivalve 
Entomostraca, chiefly Cypridinide, of the Carboniferous forma- 
tions.” By Professor T. Rupert Jones, F.R.S., F.G.S. 

RoyaL GEoGRAPHICAL.—On Monday evening, April 28th, at 
84 p.m., at the University of London, Burlington Gardens, S.W., 
Sir H. C. Rawlinson, K.C.B., President, in the chair: “On the 
probable existence of unknown lands within the Arctic circle.” 
By Captain Sherard Osborn, R.A. 


—< 


LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 


Tue long-looked-for Life of Erasmus, by Robert Drummond, 
was issued from the press the day before yesterday. 

To-day the Professor of Exegesis of the New Testament at 
King’s College, the Rev. E. H. Plumptre, M.A., begins the 
publication, in a periodical form, three-halfpence weekly, seven- 
pence monthly, of “The Bible Educator.” ‘ 

An interesting work about the Mauritius, giving the authors 
experiences, adventures, and wanderings about that island, and 
illustrated profusely with drawings from his own hand, is pre- 
paring for early publication. The writer is Nicholas Pike, and 
the volume will be entitled, not very temptingly, as it seems t0 
us, ‘‘Sub-Tropical Rambles in the Land of Aphanaptery%- 
The narrative will be accompanied with maps and meteorological 
charts of a valuable description. 

Another curious book, that one wonders has never been 
thought of before, is now in the press, which will describe “ The 
Pilgrimage of the Tiber from its mouth to its source, with some 
account of its tributaries.” Ro 

One of the most charming of the permanent art collections # 
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London—generally inaccessible to the public at large, though it 

is all the while the property of the nation—is now open fora 

time every Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, from 1o till 4, 
and is certainly worth visiting. 

This afternoon Professor Tyndall begins his course of six 
lectures on “ Light at the Royal Institution.” 

An exhilarating paper was read last evening before the Royal 
Society of Literature on “The Serio-comic Satirical Poetry of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries,” by Sir Patrick 
Colquhoun. 

The summer exhibition of the Society of French Artists 
opened, at 168, New Bond Street, on Monday forenoon. 

On Tuesday next there will be sold under the hammer, at the 
auction mart, in 47, Leicester-square, a rare collection of violins, 
double basses, violoncellos, pianofortes, and harmoniums. 

By the same auctioneers there will be put up, in lots, during 
the first week of May, a selection from the library of Sir Travers 
Twiss. 

Under the authority and with the sanction of the Post-Master- 
General, parcels can now be forwarded from London at the rate 
of one shilling and four-pence per pound to any post town in 
Hindostan. 

On the model of the Hétel des Ventes, at Paris, the Crockford’s 
Auction Hall Company, Limited, will commence operations on 
the 15th of May, under distinguished patronage. The preliminary 
list of patrons includes, among other names, those of the Eari of 
Dudley, the Earl of Clarendon, Lord Lytton, and the Duke of 
Sutherland. Their can be little doubt that, under judicious 
direction, the hall may soon be rendered another of the great 
European emporiums in which the art treasures of the world 
will change hands to the great advantage of both vendors and 
purchasers. 

We hear that on the 1st of May a new high-class shilling 
_— magazine will appear under the title of the Charing 
1088. 

Mrs. Lysaght, already known for her novel of “ Building upon 
Sand,” is correcting the last proofs of a new story in three 
volumes, called ‘‘ Nearer and Dearer.” 

Acarefully revised edition of Dr. H. Paine’s History of English 
Literature, translated by Henry Van Laun, and which will appear 
in four seven-and-sixpenny volumes, is now on the eve of making 
its appearance. 

Dr. John Davis has all but ready for publication, in one 
volume, “‘ Memoirs of the late Sir James Simpson.” 

A third edition is just being issued of Mr. Roscoe’s six 

admirable lectures on Spectrum Analysis. 
_ Dr. Freeman’s Historical Course for Schools, which was 
inaugurated by his own general sketch of European History, 
will be very soon followed up by the issuing of a second volume, 
containing Edith Thompson’s half-crown History of England. 

An Advocate of the Scotch Bar, A. E. Mackay, is preparing 
for early publication, a Memoir of the first Viscount Stair, 
Previously known as Sir James Dalrymple. 

Professor Huxley’s newly published “ Critiques and Addresses,” 
opens with a paper on Administrative Nihilism, and closes with 
oné on the Metaphysics of Sensation. 

The Messrs. Edmonston and Douglas will soon publish a work 
descriptive, from the author’s personal experiences, of ** Country 

ife in Jamaica.” 

Stray Leaves, by C. E. M., including among other singularly 
graceful lyrics, “‘ His and Mine,” “One of Many,” “ Night and 

4y, are now announced on the title page of the new and 
revised edition, published by the Messrs. Macmillan, as ‘“* Poems 

Poems by C. E. Mudie,”—meaning the well-known Librarian. 

Sir James Alexander has in the press a work illustrative of the 

aori War, the title of which will be “‘ Bush Fighting.” 

here is now appearing monthly a beautiful pocket edition, in 
renty-five eighteea-penny volumes, of the Waverley Novels, 
our of which have already made their appearance. 

A book about Siam, Burmah, Cochin China, and Cambodia, 
giving Frank Vincent’s personal experiences there, will soon 
‘ppear under the title of ‘‘ The Land of the White Elephant.” 

; third edition has just been published of the “ Political Por- 

ts” originally published in the Daily News, and which are 
reputed to be by its editor Mr. Frank Hill, though the work is 

published anonymously. 





An eminent London physiciari has recently been lost to the 
profession and to a large circle of attached friends in the person 
of Dr. Hamilton Roe. The deceased was formerly the domestic 
physician to Lord Melbourne. His principal work was a masterly 
treatise on the ‘“‘ Whooping Cough.” For several years past he 
held a leading position in Gordon Square among the Irvingites. 
As a physician he was a man of striking originality, of sterling 
character, and of rare intelligence. He might be aptly described, 
in his manner, as a good-natured Abernethy. 

The greatest chemical philosopher of the age has been lost to 
the world in Baron Justus Liebig. His life and labours will be 
well worthy of brilliant commemoration; and it is earnestly to 
be hoped that his papers will be entrusted to a competent 
biographer. 

Tenniel’s “ Illustrated AZsop ” is actually in its sixty-seventh 
thousand. 

Everyone clings to the belief that the rumoured murder of Sir 
Samuel and Lady Baker is as wild an African canard as that 
which, three or four years ago, was set flying by the Joanna men 
about Dr. Livingstone. We want another Sir Roderick Murchison 
to set us right by tempering public credulity. 

Two hundred finished drawings and sketches by David Cox, 
and nearly a hundred (79) paintings in oil from his easel will 
next month be sold under the hammer at Christie and Manson’s. 

The Austrian ex-Premier, Count Beust, has a poem, entitled 
‘“ Farewell to Vienna,” in the Augsburg Gazette, copied into that 
journal from the Dioskuren. 

The accomplished Italian who did so much to collect together 
those literary treasures of England, now known as one of the 
grandest libraries in the world—that of the British Museum— 
Sir Antonio Panizzi, is to have, as he ought to have, suitable 
commemoration in a biography. The compiler of the Memories 
of the Museum is to be the biographer. 

Why Mr. Holman Hunt’s great picture of ‘“‘The Shadow of 
the Cross,” recently exhibited by the artist to Her Majesty at 
Windsor Castle, should not without further delay be exhibited 
also to Her Majesty’s lieges seems enigmatical. It is tantalizing 
to know that it is not likely to be seen on view until towards 
November. 

One of the last of the great Rookeries of London has just been 
routed out by Mr. Albert Grant, who has purchased and de- 
populated Jennings’ Buildings and Cooper’s Gardens turning out 
of the High Street, in the Old Court suburb of Kensington. 
Like a true benefactor, Mr. Grant, before making a clean sweep 
of the old Rookery, had provided suitable accommodation in 
large lodging-houses at Notting Hill for the poor people who 
might otherwise have been houseless. The Baroness Burdett 
Coutts once entertained the design of dealing exactly in the 
same way with that very locality, Jennings’ Buildings, to which 
end, at the time we are alluding to—she was then Miss Burdett 
Coutts—her friend Mr. Charles Dickens, the great novelist, 
visited the locality to reconnoitre. The idea was not carried 
out, as it happened; some other scheme of benevolence attract- 
ing that munificent lady’s attention. ; 

Another interesting circumstance connected with Jennings’ 
Buildings is this, that it was there, in one of the courts of that 
immense Rookery, that Archbishop Manning preached his first 
sermon as a Roman Catholic priest, shortly after throwing up 
the Archdeaconry of Chichester. He did so at night, standing 
upon a table in the open air surrounded by a dense mob of Irish 
labourers. ' ; 

Lord Lytton’s splendid romance of “ Zanoni” has just been 
turned into a ballet at Milan, entitled “ Viola Pisani.” 


—_—___—»—— —_ 


AMERICAN GOSSIP. 





A SENSATIONAL advertisement of the White Star steamships, 
and a sensational account of the inquest consequent upon the 
loss of the Atlantic, appeared simultaneously the other day in 
the New York newspapers. The advertisement intimated in one 
line, in staring capitals, Sarety, Speep, ano Comrort. ‘ The 
list of five White Star Line steamships was headed with the 
name of thc lost ATLANTIC, which was boldly declared as ready 
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to start from the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey City, 
on the 5th April, at eleven o’clock in the forenoon. A more 
deplorable illustration has not for a long while been afforded of 
the proverb “ l’homme propose, Dieu dispose !” 

A splendid stained glass window, artistically portraying the 
Crucifixion, is now on view at 288, Fourth Avenue, having just 
arrived from England. It has been designed and executed by 
Wm. Morris, the author of the “ Earthly Paradise,” whose skill 
both as a poet and as an art-manufacturer has already been 
commemorated in the ILLUSTRATED REVIEW. 

The good old days of legislative fisticuffs is not over yet, 
seemingly, in the United States. An exciting “ mill,” for example, 
took place only the other day in the lobby at Trenton. The 
parliamentary reporter's account of it is worthy of one of the 
crack scribes of Bell's Life, or even of “ Fistiana.” Scientific 
twists and feints having been indulged in by the belligerents, one 
of the two, Cole let fly at his opponent, when the latter, Scovel, 
‘** stopping ” him handsomely, sent the other with a well-directed 
knock-downer, if not to grass, to the tobacco-saturated floor-mat, 
draping one eye with puce or a sort of half-mourning. 

Charles Barras, the author of the “ Black Crook, came by his 
death recently through stumbling down the trestle-work of a 
bridge near his house in Connecticut. 

A-dramatic sketch, called Micawber, is enacted nightly at the 
Union Square Theatre, George Fawcett Rowe, an artist well 
known to Londoners in that character, taking the part of Wilkins 
Micawter. 

Ex-President Andrew Johnson’s birthplace, that is, the very 
house in which he was born, has just been destroyed, for the 
sake of a local improvement. This was in Raleigh—and the 
people thereabouts don’t seem inconsolable. 

President Ulysses Grant has been inspecting a strange stone- 
cutting machine at Washington. And when a piece of marble, 
exquisitely chiselled in a few minutes by the diamond-pointed 
arm of the automaton, was placed in his hands for closer in- 
spection, we are told that the proverbially stoical face relaxed 
its muscles, the General exclaiming—‘* Wonderful! The most 
wonderful machine I ever saw!” 

“The Coming Race” sells largely in America for half-a- 
dollar, and is admired immensely, both as a suggestive essay on 
Political Economy, and as a brilliant and original coup of the 
imagination. 

Countless though the editions of the works of Charles Dickens 
are in the United States, a new one of a most attractive kind is 
just announced by Carleton and Co. of New York. It is to be 
known as Carleton’s New Illustrated Edition, and is to extend to 
twenty volumes, each costing only a dollar anda half. “ Pick- 
wick” is already out as a specimen. 

The new illustrated journal, the Daily Graphic, was certainly 
up to time in regard to the Atlantic. For, hardly was the news 
of the catastrophe confirmed, when out came in a single sen- 
sational number half a dozen apropos pictures—a portrait of 
Captain James Williams, a map of the coast shewing where the 
steamer was wrecked, a view of it at sea, another of it when 
starting, and another just before it struck, at sight of the False 
Light on Headland. 

A law publisher of Philadelphia has just brought out a new 
and carefully revised edition of the first work (and masterpiece) 
of the still surviving and venerable Lord St. Leonard’s: It is 
announced as ‘‘ Sugden’s Vendors,” and was first of all issued 
from the press in London nearly seventy years ago—in 1805— 
when Edward Sugden was twenty-four years of age. Vendors 
and Purchasers” still finds freely in the new world as well as the 
old—Vendors and Purchasers ! 

Flashy colours are rising in fashion in most of the United 
States’ cities. Until recently they were worn round the throat 
in the shape of red, green, orange, and purple neckties, now they 
are displayed, “ higher still and higher,” as hat-bands. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of Spiritualism has very recently 
been celebrated at Boston, when the chairman of the meeting 
declaring that inspiration was the source of all religions, blas- 
phemously insisted that modern spiritualism was in accord with 
Socrates, with Christ, and with Swedenborg. 

An Ohio antiquary, evidently descended from pious ancestors 
—and worthy of them—offers for sale a Family Bible printed in 
1539, and * very little used!” 








A congregation in the same neighbourhood (i.¢., in Ohio) lately 
pelted its minister with “unmarketable eggs” for preaching a 
sermon in favor of temperance. 

Barnum is sending forty-five Indians from Nebraska to the 
Vienna Exhibition. 

A new monthly health organ has just started in New York 
called the Sanitarian. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson’s health, his admirers will be glad to 
learn, has greatly benefited by his journeyings in the East. 

“The Siege of Grenada,” by Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton, 
with portrait, is selling now in America for fifty cents., as is also 
** Godolphin.” 

The market price of a good copy of ‘* Middlemarch ” is a dollar 
and a half. 

Frederick Hudson's rival work to that by Mr. James Grant 
about English Journalism, recounts the History of Journalism in 
the United States for upwards of eighty years, namely, from 1790 
to 1872, each inclusive. 

Barnum, after his burn out, has been perambulating the 
Empite City entirely redivivus (Anglicé all there), and with his 
followers might fairly be described as all over the shop—the pro- 
cession inaugurating his new season extending over three miles 
altogether ! 

Mr. Fechter, the tragedian, and his partner, Mr. Duncan, the 
banker, have got so determinedly to loggerheads, that the beau- 
tiful theatre lately constructed by them at immense cost in New 
York, and which was to be called “ Fechter’s,” gives no promise’ 
of being inaugurated. 

Joaquin Miller’s new work is just ready for publication. 
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